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Understanding Each Other 


“IDOLATRY OF GADGETS” CANNOT CONVERT ASIA 
By CHARLES MALIK, Lebanese Minister to the United States and Delegate to the United Nations 
Delivered at the Herald-Tribune Forum, New York N. Y., October 24, 1950 


O long as the nations were physically distant from one 
another, their psychological and spiritual distance did 
not much matter. Thus in ancient times Chinese culture 

for many centuries developed quite independently of other 
cultures flourishing in Europe or Western Asia. The problem 
of understanding each other did not arise. 

The tensions of the moment all stem from the fact that a 
world that is today physically one is nevertheless spiritually 
many. Since we have all become literally next-door neighbors, 
the one primary condition of peace is universal good neighbor- 
liness. And this is impossible without fundamental under- 
standing. ; 

Concurrently with this development, the United States finds 
herself all of a sudden at the forefront of world leadership. 
Nothing therefore is more crucial for world peace than for 
the United States to seek to understand and be understood. 
It will be a slow process, because to bring whole separate 
worlds together is not a simple matter, especially as their 
coming together cannot be the work of an external agency, 
but must be the outcome of their own collective effort. 








THe Lonc-RANGE PRoBLEM 


The conditions of understanding are often misunderstood. 
In their sincere desire to achieve peace, people misunderstand 
real understanding. Indeed, one can say that nothing is harder, 
nor more necessary, than to come to an understanding about 
understanding itself. 

‘The long-range problem of understanding is not between 
the United States, or the Western world in general, and 
Communism. For Communism is a Western phenomenon. It 
would have been impossible without Hegel and the effects 
of the industrial revolution upon Western Europe. Therefore, 
your quarrel with Communism is purely a family quarrel. 
‘The real problem of understanding is between the West and 
Asia. How can the West establish creative relations of respect, 


trust, co-operation and understanding between itself and the 
teeming millions of the mother continent of the human race? 

It might seem at first sight that all that is needed to under- 
stand one another is to get together and talk things over. Such 
a view is woefully superficial; it smacks of belief in magic. 
To be sure, there cannot be enough of meeting and discussing. 
The avenues of argument must never be closed. But meeting 
and discussing are not enough. 

There can be no understanding unless one starts from a 
firm base of conviction. Before even seeking to understand, 
one must first be sure of oneself. Self-lostness and uncertainty 
as to one’s starting point and one’s ends are fatal. Only he 
who understands himself — who he is and what he wants — 
can really understand others. It is sheer nervousness to seek 
to understand others while one is all the time confused oneself. 


A Hoperut SIGN 


The profound searchings of heart that are taking place 
today in the United States, not only in political circles but 
also in intellectual and spiritual circles, as to America’s firm 
base of conviction, as to what she really stands for, as to what 
she must mean to the rest of the world, as to the basis on 
which alone she can come to an understanding with others — 
all this is certainly one of the hopeful signs of the times. 

Surely America means material progress and technique. 
Surely she means the advancement of human welfare. But to 
seek to understand and be understood by the world on the 
basis of these things alone is certain to lead to misunderstand- 
ing, if not also to conflict. Real understanding is a function of 
the spirit. There are wonderful springs of the mind and the 
spirit in American existence which must be tapped and medi- 
ated to the rest of the world. The immediate task is to re- 
affirm the deepest and best in the positive American tradition 
concerning the nature and destiny of man and his proper rela- 
tionship to the beings below him, above him and on his plane, 
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and to translate this reaffirmation into social and spiritual 
reality at home and into consistent and vigorous policies 
abroad. 

Your gadgets have so bewitched you that you stand in 
danger of worshipping them. And to try to convert Asia to 
this kind of idolatry is not going to work. Surely the best 
you have must lie in the realm of the spirit, where man is 
face to face with his ultimate problems. 

There can be no understanding without making sure first 
of your base. But that is not enough. There must also be an 
active will to understanding. In attending and participating 
in international conferences, it is impossible for one not to 
come at times to the overpowering conclusion that people de- 
liberately misunderstand. The elements of the situation are all 
clear ; everybody knows what he wants and where he stands; 
and understanding seems to be quite possible; and yet no un- 
derstanding supervenes. It must be because people simply do 
not want to understand. Now the will to understanding is 
exactly what is meant by the good will. So long as the will 
is poisoned and vitiated at its roots by the spirit of hatred, 


contradiction and nihilism, peace and understanding are im- 
possible. 


On ty BETWEEN EQUALS 


Understanding can take place only between equals. Thus 
unequals cannot really negotiate. This does not mean that 
diverse peoples and nations should be equal in every respect; 
nor that they cannot come to an understanding except when 
they are all exactly alike. It does mean, however, that we 
must recognize that we are equal in our fundamental hu- 
manity, as beings endowed by nature with reason and con- 
science. As a result, we owe one another absolute respect, 
despite our profound differences. Unless we approach others in 
the belief that they are perfectly capable of understanding 
us and have in fact already potentially understood us, we 
derogate from their dignity as human beings, and understand- 
ing between us is initially precluded. 

Now the joy of being a man is in reasoning things out with 
friends. This fosters a sense of kinship. But I think I am 
right in suggesting that Americans come to the rest of the 
world more with bare facts than with reasoned ideas. This is 
why perhaps they do not always feel at home when abroad, 
because you feel at home with people only when you enter 
into intellectual community with them. The Russian, on the 
other hand, comes to the world with a perfectly reasoned-out 
system of thought in which everything is through and through 
lucid in its articulation with other things. Consequently there 
is a perfectly clear answer to everything. It appears to the rest 
of the world as something imposed from the outside in which 
it had no share. This is a disdain of reason. 

The spirit of superiority aiming at imposing its view on 
others, intolerant of discourse, closed to reason, relying on 
the dark and the primitive, treating others as means only, 
this dread spirit can only lead to conflict and death. 


Love AND TRUTH 


It may appear that if these conditions are fulfilled; if one 
starts with a firm base of conviction, if he has the perfect 
good will of a child, and if he never places himself above 
others; then understanding will abound, and all will be well 
in the best of all possible worlds. But actually even the most 
complete understanding is not enough. Enemies make it a 
point to understand each other perfectly, and yet they aim at 
destroying each other. In fact, their perfect understanding is 
a condition for the success of their aim. 

Consequently, there is something beyond understanding, 
something which converts understanding into peace. This cre- 
ative “beyond,” this saviour of understanding from being an 


\ 
instrument of death, is love and truth. Only in love, a love 
that is not sentimental, a love that is grounded and established 
in the truth, can the present profound anxieties of the world 
be resolved and surmounted. 

Let me tell you in all earnestness that it is useless to try 
to establish peace on expediency and convenience. ‘here must 
be profound understanding on the ultimate issues. Only a 
fundamental ideological settlement can bring about peace. So 
long as everything that has been held sacred and ultimate is 
contradicted and combated, not only from without, but also 
from within, how can there be peace? 

Atomic security is not secure enough. Material force by 
itself, no matter how overwhelming, cannot bring about un- 
derstanding. It is important only in so far as it is a stage in 
inducing the necessary modifications of attitude, whereby 
people are respected, trusted and loved. Sooner or later a pene- 
tration of mind by mind and spirit by spirit must take place. 
This means you must have a cultural and spiritual message, 
which will be so profound, so true, so universal, as to satisfy 
the thirsty souls of men everywhere. 


U. S. Hanpicaps Norep 


I do not believe the United States has yet appreciated the 
kind and degree of sacrifice she must undergo to work out 
this message, sacrifice not only on the material plane, in terms 
of dollars and goods, but especially on the spiritual plane 
in terms of wisdom, depth, discipline and qualitative excellence. 
You can contribute mightily to understanding only if your 
best character is comparable to the best character old Asia 
has known. 

There are two serious handicaps which it is difficult for 
the United States to live down. In sheer massiveness, the old 
world has a decided advantage over the new, both as to 
population and to sheer quantity of matter. In time, therefore, 
the old world will certainly overtake you on the material 
plane. The second disadvantage is that whereas there are cul- 
tural and racial continuities between the Soviet Union and 
the whole of Asia, there are no such continuities between the 
United States and Asia. This is one of the most destiny-bearing 
facts of the world situation today. 

America must begin to plan with a knowledge of her his- 
torical limitations. The only way to overcome these two dis- 
advantages is by concentration on quality. Can you develop a 
type of man who sums up in his character such a quality of 
understanding, of humility, of truth, of humor, of moral stat- 
ure, of strength and resourcefulness of mind, of pregnant ideas, 
of universal sympathy and friendship and love, as to enable 
him by the sheer weight of his being to overcome the disad- 
vantages of mass and discontinuity? It has not yet dawned 
upon America how much is required of her to develop this 
kind of humanity. But such a development is possible. Then 
you might understand and be understood by Asia. 

The problem of the age is how to re-establish the dignity 
and authority of the great truths without which history is 
nonsense: I mean, the essential freedom of man, the power 
of his reason, the fact that he cannot really live without God, 
his absolute thirst after truth, the proper place he occupies in 
the universe, and how he may enter into the full life of com- 
munity with his fellow men. And understanding that does 
not have regard to these truths is a snare and an illusion. 

The future belongs to the country and people who, firmly 
grounded in these matters, seeking understanding in good 
will, humble before, because genuinely respectful of others, 
and refusing to have pleasure as its dominant quest, is able to 
call forth from its own inner spiritual resources sufficient 
strength and vision with which to embrace the whole world, 
in love and in truth. The only question is: which is that 
country and who is that people? 
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democracy and communism — is a struggle for men’s 

minds, their hearts and their loyalties. We cannot win 
this struggle, we cannot make freedom secure and build peace 
in the world if we fight communism with guns alone. We shall 
defeat the forces of Communist tyranny and create the world 
environment in which a just and lasting peace can be won only 
if we mobilize the full strength of the free people of the world 
to fight the forces of communism on every front. This re- 
quires that American democracy fully mobilize its human 
and material resources, its economic and spiritual power to 
forge both the weapons of war to stop Communist aggression 
on the military front, and the tools of peace to fight poverty, 
hunger and injustice on the economic and social fronts. 


Communism offers the hungry and underprivileged people 
of the world the promise of economic security at the price of 
political and spiritual enslavement. We must prove that in a 
democratic society men can have both bread and freedom. 
We must answer the propaganda of the Cominform not by 
pious slogans about democracy’s virtues but by a bold program 
of social and economic action. Communism cannot match the 
propaganda of practical democratic performance. 


While building adequate military strength, the free nations 
of the world must launch a positive peace offensive, a total 
war against poverty and social injustice. Communism, in its 
drive for world domination, has perfected the technique of 
forging hunger and human desperation into weapons of ag- 
gression. This is the key to the ability of the dictators in the 
Kremlin to exploit and use native troops in every part of 
Asia. For too long we have made the tragic mistake of be- 
lieving that freedom’s fight in Asia could be won alone in 
the battlefields. It is imperative that we learn the lesson and 
act in the knowledge that freedom’s fight must also be won 
in the rice fields. 


Te struggle between freedom and tyranny — between 
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FAILURE IN CHINA CHARGED 


Communism did not conquer China. Communism moved in 
to fill the vacuum created by our failure to wage war against 
poverty and hunger. 


In this hour of challenge the American economy is free- 
dom’s greatest asset. If fully mobilized, the American economy 
is capable of producing both the weapons for adequate mili- 
tary defense and the tools for a total peace offensive. 

History has made America the custodian of world freedom. 
I am confident that the American people are prepared to carry 
out the responsibilities of world leadership. 

I have had an opportunity to talk with thousands of my 
fellow countrymen in all walks of life. Out of that experi- 
ence I assert that the American people understand the mean- 
ing of the world challenge which confronts them, and they are 
ready to step up to their responsibility in meeting the chal- 
lenge. If we are to discharge our world responsibility and 
successfully stop the forces of Communist tyranny, we must 
demonstrate a sense of social responsibility and develop a posi- 
tion of moral leadership in the world equal to our economic 
and military leadership. 

Military leadership can be effectively demonstrated on the 


A Total Peace Offensive 


SHARE RESOURCES OF THE WORLD 


By WALTER P. REUTHER, President, United Auto Workers, C.1.0. 
Delivered at Herald-Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 24, 1950 


battlefields. Social responsibility and moral leadership must be 
demonstrated on the economic and social fronts in the fight 
against hunger, disease and injustice. 


“Free Must Poor Resources” 


We know what needs to be done. Working through the 
United Nations, the free people of the world must pool their 
resources in a common effort to help people to help them- 
selves — to increase food supplies through better agriculture, 
to raise living standards, to provide protection against disease 
and security against floods, to build hospitals, roads and power 
plants, and to provide educational opportunities for every 
child. By such a positive peace offensive, we substitute the 
propaganda of the deed for the propaganda of the word. Thus 
democracy backs up its noble promises with practical per- 
formances. 


Unfortunately, there are men of little faith among us who 
will say that America can not and should not carry out such 
a positive peace offensive. These are the same little men who 
advoca‘ed too little and too late, both before and after Pearl 
Harbor. These men with little faith and less vision stubbornly 
cling to the economics of monopoly and scarcity, and try to 
block every effort to mobilize America’s capacity to create 
abundance. The apostles of too little and too late were wrong 
in 1940 — they are equally wrong today. 


The American economy had to be taken out of the strait- 
jacket of economic scarcity to defeat the forces of Hitlerism. 
Once again it is necessary to expand America’s productive 
capacity of steel, aluminum, power and other basic materials 
now in short supply if we are to defeat the forces of Com- 
munism. We cannot permit private economic decisions to 
jeopardize our future. If private industry will not accept its 
full responsibility, the government of necessity, as the agent 
of the people, must once again see that the job is done. 


RAISING OF SIGHTS URGED 


In the political field, these men of little faith specialize in 
telling us that we cannot afford to advance the general welfare, 
that we cannot afford to develop our natural resources through 
river valley programs like T.V.A., and that we cannot share 
generously our economical wealth to help other free peoples to 
help themselves in building up their economic strength and re- 
storing their faith in democratic government. These men of 
little faith are always willing to spend freely for the purely 
negative purposes of war and destruction, but they resist 
every effort to spend for the positive purposes of peace and 
progress. They fought to slash $500,000,000 from the E.C.A. 
appropriations and to deny the President the small funds he 
requested to implement his Point IV proposal. 

We need to raise our sights on what we are able and will- 
ing to do to help people help themselves, and to work at the 
job of creating the conditions for peace throughout the world. 

Neither war nor peace are inevitable. We must be prepared 
for total war, while at the same time we must carry out a 
total peace offensive as the best hope of avoiding total war. 

We must demonstrate the wisdom and courage to remove 
the price tag from our efforts at waging peace. 
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War Costs RECALLED 


World War II, when fully paid for, will cost the Amer- 
ican people $1,300,000,000,000. The $45,000,000 which 
President Truman requested for the first year for Point IV, 
and which the men of little faith fought to block, is equal 
to the cost of just one hour and thirteen minutes of World 
War II. We could spend $45,000,000 every year for the next 
30,000 years and still spend only as much as World War II 
cost the American people. The entire cost of T. V. A. to date 
has been less than the cost of fighting World War II for one 
day. 

If we break the bottlenecks of monopolies and scarcity and 
mobilize our full productive power, we can increase the output 
of the American economy by $30,000,000,000 in the next two 
years, By 1955 we can be producing at the annual rate of 
$350,000,000,000 a year in goods and service. The key to total 
production will be found not in speed-up and in human ex- 
ploitation of labor, but in the full utilization of our technical 
know-how and our material resources. If fully mobilized, the 
American economy is capable of producing enough to meet our 
defense needs while at the same time devoting billions a year 
to the carrying out of a positive peace offensive. 

The world will judge America not by our technical progress 
but rather by our ability to translate technical progress into 
human progress, human security and human dignity. 

America’s tremendous material wealth can play a decisive 
part in the winning of world peace. However, if we fail to 
develop a moral equivalent, our great material wealth can be 
a liability. Our dilemma results from the serious cultural and 
moral lag between America’s progress in the physical sciences 


and its lack of comparable progress in the economic and social 
sciences. 


COLONIALISM ASSAILED 


We know how to split the atom and produce the H-Bomb, 
but we haven’t learned to feed hungry people when there is 
plenty to eat. We have learned to work with machines and 
materials, we have yet to learn how to work with men. We 
must convince the people of the world that we propose to share 
with them our material wealth, our knowledge and our skills; 
not to dominate or enslave their lives, but to help them help 
themselves in the building of a richer and freer life. 

Hundreds of millions of people throughout the world are 
in revolt against poverty and injustice, against imperialism 
and colonialism. We must help these people find a democratic 
alternative or Communism will move in to fill the vacuum 
created by our failure. We must make it absolutely clear that 
America stands on the side of those who fight oppression and 
tyranny of the old colonial variety as well as the new Com- 
munist variety. 

We must practice at home what we preach abroad. There 
is no room in America, as there is no room anywhere in the 
world, for second-class citizenship. We must assure civil rights 
and equal opportunity for all of our citizens, regardless of 
race, creed or color. Nowhere is the gap between American 
democracy’s promises and its performance so great. The task 
of closing that gap is high on the list of democracy’s unfinished 
business. Continued discrimination against minority groups in 
America provides the Communists with a psychological and 
propaganda weapon as devastating as the H-Bomb. 
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Furthermore, until we abolish discrimination in America, 
we cannot hope to provide the moral leadership in the world 


which we need to balance our economic, military, and political 
leadership. 

To implement the launching of a positive peace offensive, 
I propose that the American people pledge by act of Congress 
to contribute for an indefinite period an annual contribution 
equal to at least one-half of the annual increase in the value 
of our national production, such contribution to be used to 
create a United Nations’ fund for economic and social re- 
construction to be used to help people help themselves 
to develop their material and economic resources in the build- 
ing of a better life. Other nations would be asked to make 
contributions according to their ability. 

On acceptance of this proposal by a majority of its mem- 
bers, the United Nations should convene an international con- 
ference to seek universal disarmament, with full rights of in- 
spection and other security controls in the United Nations. 
Aid from the economic fund shall go to those nations which 
agree to universal disarmament. If disarmament cannot be 
achieved, those nations which favor it shall bind themselves 
in a program of mutual defense and shall agree not to em- 
ploy their armed forces except by direction of a majority 
vote in the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Finally, I propose that when a majority of the member 
nations agree to this proposal, the United Nations shall call 
a Peoples World Assembly for Peace at which delegates from 
all walks of life in every participating nation shall make rec- 
ommendations as to how the program of economic and social 
reconstruction shall be carried out. Annually thereafter the 
Peoples Assembly shall be convened to hear reports on past 
performance of the program and to make recommendations 
for future action. 

I offer this proposal for the consideration of my fellow 
Americans. I offer it in the belief that all of us are convinced 
that military action alone cannot assure us that we shall 
achieve peace. I offer it with the conviction that human misery 
and injustice can be wiped out, and that the present resources 
and the knowledge of the world make it possible within a 
definite period of time for all men to be able to enjoy a full 
measure of economic security, human dignity, and political 
and spiritual freedom. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION URGED 


We must move in that direction with all the strength of 
the free world, and we must start moving now. In addition, 
we must start now to strengthen and build through the United 
Nations practical and adequate machinery to meet the prob- 
lems of our world community, so that as rapidly as possible the 
rule of law shall displace the rule of force. 

Never has the future held more promise; never has the 
future been more pregnant with disaster. Democracy must 
provide man with a positive fighting faith which will inspire 
the will and the know-how to translate moral and ethical 
values into basic economic and political decisions. 

We can build a better world in which men can live in 
peace, security and dignity. If nations can be mobilized to 
fight and sacrifice for the negative ends of war, then we must 
find a way to tap the spiritual reservoir of free men and get 
people marching and fighting with equal determination for 
the positive ends of peace. If people will make the supreme 
sacrifice in war because they share a common hate and fear, 
we can and we must find a way to get people of good will, 
working and sacrificing together, to win the common hopes 
and aspirations they share in peace. 

This positive mobilization for peace is democracy’s great 
challenge. We in America share the major portion of world 
responsibility. The hour is late; we must not fail the world — 
we must not fail ourselves! 
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THINK that it might be a good idea if you were to 
know something about me. I am neither politician nor 
economist; neither strategist nor diplomat. With such 
explanation you might take my remarks more seriously. | am 
just an American business man fortunate enough to be in a 
field as old as man himself — the business of providing shelter. 
It’s a very intimate business; year in and year out you learn 
more and more of what people are really like. You learn of 
their hopes and ambitions for themselves and their children. 
As time goes on, you see the course their lives are taking. 
You see the transformation of the city apartment-dweller into 
the proud country home-owner. You watch his intense inter- 
est and his active participation in local government. You 
marvel at the rebirth of man, man with his own piece of the 
good earth, his own share of light and air and sunshine. 
The years go by, another world war returns to ravage man- 
kind once again, and the children you housed twenty years 
before now have families of their own. They wait for months 
and even years for word of encouragement from you that 
maybe soon, maybe another month or six months, just maybe 
~—they might get a roof of their own over their heads! 





Caius For “Horse SENSE” 


And that, ladies and gentlemen, makes you begin to think. 
It makes you begin to wonder. It makes you begin to doubt 
the wisdom — yes, I know this sounds like bold presumption 

-of the great statesmen, the planners, the — forgive me, 
this is an ugly word — the bureaucrats. The idea dawns on 
you that perhaps it would be better to use some practical horse 
sense mixed in good measure with past bitter experience than 
to keep on theorizing and experimenting — experimenting 
with human beings and human feelings and emotions. 

Let me get more specific. Somebody once said — I think it 
was Mr. Baruch — that the way to win a short war was to 
prepare for a long one. 

I like that, and prior to the last war no one believed more 
implicitly in that philosophy than I did. But history should 
teach us something, and particularly history that is so fresh 
in our minds. And so I'd like to paraphrase a bit and say that 
the way to win any war — either short or long — is to make 
certain that you've won the peace. 

I know you've heard that before, but let’s see just what I 
mean. 

War is an abhorrent business, something that is approached 
with a feeling of hysteria; tension, fear. Expression like “‘all- 
out effort,’”’ “‘no business as usual”? are the modern counter- 
parts of World War I’s ‘make the world safe for democracy.” 
Isms, you will recall, began to assume shape and substance 
after that classic phrase had served its purpose. 

‘Too little time is given to thinking about what will happen 
when the war is over, win or lose. ‘Too little thought is given 
to the lessons of high school economics that inflation follows 
scarcity. Somebody says that price controls will do the trick, 
and deplores the black market that follows. 








“Necessary” Evi Doustrep 


But legislation and patriotic speeches do not change people. 
Those with money will eat well, just as those with money 


Lets Build Up—Not Tear Down 


FIGHT WAR-TIME BUNGLING 
By WILLIAM J. LEVITT, President, Levitt and Sons, Levittown, N. Y. 
Delivered at Herald-Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 23, 1950 


drank well during prohibition. Those who are willing to pay 
will drive cars despite gasoline coupons; the coupons merely 
become legal — or should I say illegal — tender. And then, 
when the danger from the enemy no longer exists, when the 
first blush of ‘peace’? — and I have that in quotes — is visible, 
then, my friends, the controls are removed and the spiral of 
inflation really begins in earnest! 


The question is whether or not all this is a necessary evil, 
part of the horrible price of a modern war. I think not, and 
I’m going to tell you why. 

In 1943 my company built 1,600 houses in the Norfolk 
area that remained practically vacant because the people who 
were to occupy them were a figment of some planner’s imagi- 
nation. 

Later, I spent a good part of the war in the Pacific area 
as an officer in the Navy. My outfit had so many electric 
refrigerators that many of them were never uncrated. We had 
so many tins of coffee that it was a toss-up as to what made 
us more nervous — Japs or caffein. And as for cigarettes: well, 
somebody in logistics must have confused cartons with packs 
because we had enough to make us rival the open-hearth 
furnaces of Pittsburgh! 

But you couldn’t buy refrigerators here, and coffee and 
cigarettes became black market leaders. 

These are just little isolated instances that have come across 
my path. But multiply them and extend the totals to each and 
every one of the hundreds of thousands of items that needlessly 
went to war — and didn’t stay home — and the enormous im- 
pact on our postwar economy becomes crystal clear. 





For INTELLIGENT PLANNING 


Granted that there must be more — rather than less — in a 
theater of war. Granted that we can take no chances of our 
tighting machine being short of guns or ammunition or food 
or anything necessary to the maintenance of high morale. 
Granted that the immediate objective, winning the war, can 
leave no stone unturned to achieve that end. Grant all that, 
but in heaven’s name let’s plan it with some semblance of 
intelligence. What good will the operation have accomplished 
if the patient dies in surgery? What good is the winning of a 
war if the peace that follows brings the ravages of unrest and 
inflation ? 

In 1941 such planning — or lack of planning — was per- 
haps permissible. Every dog is entitled to one bite, and every 
government is entitled, I suppose, to one big lapse of judgment. 
But only one, mind you; the second becomes criminal and 
unforgivable. 

The American industrial plant has developed in the past 
ten years almost beyond belief. But this time, in spite of this 
fantastic expansion, every industrialist knows it can further 
expand to almost any goal we set. 

We can supply all the needs of our armed forces, and still 
produce a goodly share of civilian requirements. But that re- 
quires top-flight organizing, combined with a thorough knowl- 
edge of arithmetic. And such a combination should not be 
hard to find in these United States if looked for in the right 
places. 
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“A Bit or HINDSIGHT” 


Let’s indulge in a bit of hindsight and see what would have 
happened if we had applied this sort of reasoning during the 
last war. 

For example, let’s take building because I’m supposed to 
know something about that subject. There was practically 
no housing, except for defense purposes, built in the four years 
from 1942 to 1945. If the government had permitted, let us 
say, 250,000 non-defense units in each of those four years, we 
should have approached 1946 with a million houses of inven- 
tory. That’s a lot of houses, enough to have at least taken off 
the very rough edges of a drastic emergency. The lumber was 
available, because I saw it being wasted in the Pacific. And 
so was every other item; a lot of it is still out in the Pacific 
and even a greater amount was sold by the government after 
the war at ten cents on the dollar, or less. 

Sensibly planned, the man power was available. Able-bodied 
craftsmen — millions of them — were pounding Army and 
Navy typewriters and filing quintuplicate forms because the 
boys with punctured eardrums were classified 4F — which 
does not mean “for filing.” 

But this great inventory of 1,000,000 houses would have 
had even a greater effect than mere numerical value. Building 
houses is akin to running any kind of organizational activity. 
If a plant falls into disuse, it takes a long time to rehabilitate 
it and get it back into operation. The same is true of building. 
No matter how modest the program had been, the nucleus for 
expansion would have been there, and 1946 construction could 
have commenced with a bang, instead of a dribble. 


True Att ALonc LINE 


The same is true for automobiles, toasters, refrigerators 
and washing machines. All could have been manufactured — 
in some quantity, no matter how small —so that the post- 
war mad scramble would have been reduced to a respectable, 
healthy demand. Certainly prices would have risen somewhat, 
but that’s not inflation. Prices are never static; the elemen- 
tary laws of supply and demand govern them. And if you can 
keep the machinery of supply on a fairly even keel, prices 
never run away to the point of inflation. 

That’s what we need for a healthy America; an economic 
system that even in time of war is recognized for what it 
really is, the greatest weapon our enemy fears. He knows that 
even if he loses the shooting war, he will have won if our 
economy collapses. Those are not original sentiments of mine; 
they have been repeated over and over again by men in all 
walks of life, yes, even in high government places. 

And so it is remarkable that after going through a world 
war just a few years ago, and living through the post-war 
period in which we still are, that today we are embarking on 


a policy that blissfully ignores the lessons we should have 
learned. 

Two weeks ago, the first of what promises to be a long line 
of controls was issued on the building industry. The avowed 
intention was to cut back home building in 1951 to about half 
the total that will have been produced by the end of 1950. 
Actually most of us in the industry think it will result in a 
much lower figure, a total that should approximate the hous- 
ing produced in 1940. 

And we've got good reason to think so. Last July, when 
the Federal Housing Administration increased down payments, 
over 25 per cent of our applicants could not make the grade! 
But that was nothing compared to what is happening now. 
This new control is a real tough one! Presumably this was 
done as an anti-inflationary measure, but since people will 
spend for one thing if they can’t get another, it does not 
seem likely it will have the desired effect. 


“Vicious Cyc.Le” AGAIN 


Obviously then, other products will reflect the increased 
purchasing, so they in turn will have to be controlled. And then 
the whole vicious cycle commences again. Little by little every 
manufacturer — large or small — will trek to Washington 
looking for war orders. 

Stockpile after stockpile will accumulate to eventually rot. 
Some day another counterpart of that glorious organization, 
the War Assets Administration, will come into being and the 
big raffle will start once again. 

What can be done to convince the Quartermaster General 
that a G.I. doesn’t need twenty-four pairs of trousers? How 
can you demonstrate that five automobile tires cannot go on 
the same wheel at the same time? 

Those are only two of the thousand and one questions that 
ought to be resolved. Unfortunately, the over-all problem is 
so complex that before even attempting a solution we must 
adopt a philosophy, a goal, what we are aiming for, where 
we are going. 

I don’t presume to know the answers; that must be left to 
better brains than mine. All I can do, all you can do, is to 
profit from what has gone on before. My belief in American 
ingenuity and the American way of life is so deeply imbedded 
that I can’t think in terms of scarcity, cutting-back. I’ve never 
been anything but a builder; I know only how to create, not 
to destroy. 

So let us prepare for peace, or war, if necessary, by making 
ourselves stronger and stronger and stronger. If we need — 
really need — some control, well and good. But let us always 
keep a weather eye on the one powerful weapon we must pre- 
serve, our great productive economy. Let’s build up — not 
tear down! 


Education and National Security 


THE FINAL BULWARK WHICH WILL ENABLE UNITED STATES TO MAINTAIN SUPERIORITY 


By MAJOR GENERAL A. W. VANAMAN, U.S.A.F., Commandant of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the Association of Urban Universities, Cleveland, Ohio, October 30, 1950 


DUCATION is national security. By that I mean 
without adequate and real education we cannot hope 
to have a fully secure United States of America. 
This statement, “Education is National Security,” is a 
significant change in the wording of my subject — “Educa- 
tion and National Security.” 


The subject of a talk may mean little or it may mean 
much. It may form a starting point. It may represent the 
crystallization of a theme. 

Or it may impart a conviction — a strong feeling that finds 
expression in a few words. It is my hope that the content of 
this talk will convey to you a conviction. 
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My military and educational experience convinces me that 
education and the security of our nation are absolutely bound 
together. My conviction, then, may be expressed even more 
clearly than my subject presents it. Instead of “Education 
and National Security’’ — “Education is National Security.” 

The security of this nation must come from knowledge and 
understanding. ‘rue knowledge and understanding can come 
only from education. Thus, ultimately, our national security 
must depend upon the school and the teacher. 

We must not draw a line between the military teacher and 
the military school on one hand and the civilian teacher and 
the civilian school on the other. Both are motivated by the 
same ideals. Both work with the same materials — human 
minds and the intangibles which contribute to the develop- 
ment of those minds. Both have the same objectives — the 
development of progress through comprehension, accomplish- 
ment through knowledge. 

It is true that the specialized aspects of military education 
cause a superficial separation from the broader scheme of 
civilian learning. Naturally, the specialized studies of the mili- 
tary man must be related to his profession just as the physicist, 
the historian and the lawyer emphasize specialized knowledge 
in their fields. 

Yet the common ties of education — the search for know]l- 
edge — the methods of scholarship — the respect for academic 
freedom — are felt as strongly by the military teacher as they 
are by the civilian educator. Military education is in complete 
harmony with our civilian universities in the belief that our 
nation will survive and prosper through educating a free 
people in the principles of democracy, in the arts and sciences, 
and in the faith and knowledge that permit the individual to 
walk with dignity and integrity toward his goals. In this belief 
and dedicated to these ends, all education in America unites 
in that common ideal. 

It is not necessary to review for this audience the history of 
the struggles between those opposed to democratic beliefs and 
those who support them. Nor is it necessary for me to outline 
for you the international problems which now confront our 
nation. You know and understand these things — and in that 
knowledge and understanding you are warned of the perils to 
our country. You also know, however, that knowledge of a 
gathering storm is not enough — that it is prudent to avert a 
threat if possible and, failing that, to meet it on the best 
terms possible, with the minimum damage to those things 
which we hold dear. 

Today, each American must recognize these perils and 
must strive for workable. solutions. Each American must serve 
the common interest. For many, the decision is made simple. 
Service in the Armed Forces, the cutting edge of the demo- 
cratic answer to aggression, offers a ready opportunity for 
contribution. For those not called to military duty, however, 
the decision is usually a personal one —a determination of 
how voluntary service can best be accomplished. Some will 
find their answers in producing for the nation — on the farms, 
in the factories, in the mines. Others will be most useful in 
science and technology, where the trained mind can insure 
the best use of our resources. 

For the largest group of Americans, service will probably 
mean simple and unspectacular good citizenship — the secur- 
ing of the domestic front, the social structure, and the eco- 
nomic system against both subversion and the perils of war 
itself. 

You — the leaders of American education — have a high 
and special responsibility in the defense of our country. Yours 
is the task of interpreting the whole philosophy of America 
in terms of beliefs and practices and of expressing that inter- 
pretation through guidance — guidance of the advanced studies 


of your great institutions. Yours is the job of educating — 
with the dual objective of personal reward to your students 
and at the same time the maintenance of a secure, prosperous, 
and free society with a future of steady progress. 

These are heavy responsibilities. They embody vital con- 
tributions to the national security. Education is the final bul- 
wark which will enable this nation to maintain superiority 
against an aggressor who may have other odds in his favor. 
It is conceivable that an enemy might surpass us in the effec- 
tiveness of armed effort, in the products of science and tech- 
nology, in the support rendered by the home front — if that 
enemy had at his disposal the achievements of an educational 
system such as ours. 

This is not likely to happen. The leaders of Communism 
have, for years, prepared their armed forces for the great 
effort which they believe will bring them world mastery. 
They have patiently, thoroughly — and ruthlessly — sacri- 
ficed living standards, true economic progress, and education 
to the goal of increased military strength. As a result, there 
has been created a tremendous military machine which to- 
day threatens the democratic world. 

It would be foolish to underestimate this military strength. 
It would be more foolish to become panic stricken in the face 
of this threat. It would be wiser to examine it for weaknesses. 

It may not be true that every military power has its Achilles’ 
Heel. But it is true that the aggressor of today has some very 
real weaknesses. 

The military and diplomatic leaders of America are aware 
of these weaknesses. Where the aggressor is weak, the free 
nations — and particularly the United States — are strong. 

One of the weaknesses — a vital one — is in the field of 
education. American education, both civilian and military, 
has provided this nation with a strength which will enable us 
to exploit that weakness should war be thrust upon us. 

Our potential enemies have been forced to limit advanced 
education to a small fraction of their people. Even this small 
fraction has been hedged about with an elaborate machinery 
of academic and political repression. There has been little 
honest search for truth without reference to preconceived 
political doctrine. 

I am sure that this attempt to distort learning for the 
purposes of the state has sacrificed much in terms of educa- 
tion. In science and technology, any system which grants ad- 
vancement in terms of political orthodoxy cannot progress at 
a normal pace. Since true education for the masses of dic- 
tators’ people would bring forth awkward questions, the level 
of their academic thinking must be kept low and under control. 

Yet, modern war and its requirements generate a real need 
for skilled manpower with the ability to think. If education 
— the normal means of producing such personnel — is in- 
hibited for political reasons, the answer must be sought else- 
where. The answer which Communist leaders have found is 
training — not education — training their millions in basic 
techniques and skills. 

This situation must be discouraging to those charged with 
the military and technical program responsibilities. If soldiers 
and workers, well-trained in skills though they may be — do 
not have the knowledge, the comprehension, and the develop- 
ment which only education can bring, they will exhibit little 
of the adaptability, the flair for improvising, the mental resili- 
ency typical among western workers and soldiers, particularly 
those of our country. 

In modern war, weapons representing every field of science 
and technology are used. The ingenuity, the curiosity, and 
the high general education of Americans have always paid 
large dividends. It is no accident that American officers and 
troops can take almost any unfamiliar weapon or device and 
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master its operation within a short time. It is no accident that 
our history is replete with examples where Americans, by edu- 
cated thinking and judgment, have overcome serious unfamiliar 
situations. For years, our educational system has developed 
American versatility and ingenuity. 

Our type of education has been successful in preparing men 
for quick understanding of the requirements of military serv- 
ice and production technology. 

Because of this, our government had little reason *+ until 
after World War I — for establishing its own high-level edu- 
cational institutions except for those dealing with the prin- 
ciples and techniques of the military profession. 

However, the economic strains and production demands of 
World War I demonstrated clearly the increasing complexity 
of the material aspects of war. It was determined that officers 
of the American armed forces must be better informed in the 
fields relating to industrial production, transportation, distri- 
bution, and the other elements which we group under the 
term “producer logistics.” And — equally important — that 
they must advance in the more academic fields of the natural 
sciences and the social sciences. 

The decision having been made, the armed forces, over 25 
years ago, established a program of education involving two 
major lines of development. First, qualified officers were de- 
tailed to special and graduate studies in American universities. 
Second, in order to provide instruction not available at the 
universities, special courses were developed in the advanced 
military schools such as the Army War College and the 
Naval War College. A further step in this second field of 
educational development was the establishment of the Army 
Industrial College predecessor of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces. 

These military schools turned to the advanced civilian in- 
stitutions of learning for educational principles, techniques, 
subject materials, and — as in the case of the Industrial Col- 
lege — for faculty members. 

Through the years this experiment in combining military 
and civilian education at the highest levels in the military 
establishment has succeeded and progressed far beyond the 
original plan. There soon arose an understanding that, as 
military careers develop and responsibilities increase, indi- 
vidual horizons must be broadened. Training was not the 
answer. Education, as this association knows it, was the 
answer. 

The Industrial College plan of broad educational develop- 
ment typifies a pattern which our armed forces have ac- 
cepted as necessary for their career development programs. 

Military education has long since abandoned the concept 
that instruction ends with officers and men well trained in 
military techniques. Our armed forces are built on recognition 
of the fact that service advancement requires educational 
breadth commensurate with increasing responsibilities. 

Programs of instruction and development — from recruit 
to senior officer — have been carefully devised and carried out. 
Emphasis on training and education are always present, but 
related proportionately to the career development of the in- 
dividual. Thus, from an initially strong emphasis on training 
—to develop basic skills and habits essential in the military 
service — the programs evolve toward the ultimate goal — 
education in the broadest sense at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces and the National War College. 

For example, at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
we are charged with: 

First—Conducting a course of study in all phases of our 
national economy and interrelating the economic fac- 
tors with political, military and psychological factors. 





Second—Conducting a course of study in all aspects of joint 
logistic planning and the interrelation of this planning 
to joint strategic planning and to the national policy 
planning. 

T hird—Conducting a course of study of peacetime and po- 
tential wartime governmental organizations and the 
most effective wartime controls. 


We at the Industrial College believe that the ultimate ob- 
jective of education is to increase the capacity of our graduates 
to deal with their fellow men in and out of the military 
establishment — to deal with your fellow man is a major 
objective of education. 


Then, to increase the capacity of our graduates to find solu- 
tions to problems both military and civilian through well- 
developed thinking processes born of understanding and 
knowledge of world-wide conditions —to deal with their 
fellow men —to think toward solutions. 


There were serious difficulties encountered in expanding 
military instruction to encompass broad education. Some of 
these difficulties are still with us. They require constant at- 
tention to insure continuing success of the educational career- 
development programs, 


The first difficulty — the need, in day-to-day administra- 
tive and operational assignments, for the very officers who are 
most qualified for duty with the educational program — as 
students or instructors. This need is so great that their re- 
lease imposes very serious burdens on the operating commands. 


The second difficulty —the armed forces were found to 
have relatively few officers with instructional experience at 
the graduate level in the necessary fields. This deficiency has 
received a great deal of attention and has, to a considerable 
extent, been overcome through a program of educating career 
officers at civilian universities and by integration into the regu- 
lar services of reserve officers having extensive educational 
backgrounds. The armed forces have also been fortunate in 
attracting to many of its graduate schools a number of highly 
qualified civilian educators. 


The third difficulty — there existed within the services little 
instructional material, few pedagogic practices, and institu- 
tional patterns adaptable to the program of advanced edu- 
cation. This problem — with the help of the civilian univer- 
sities — is being solved. The armed forces found the aca- 
demic world ready to contribute its understanding of peda- 
gogy, its interpretative powers, its experience in course devel- 
opment and its scholarship in the fields of the sciences and 
the arts. Most important of all, the armed forces found in the 
academic world the philosophy of education for progressively 
higher levels of service and self-development which was to 
become the ultimate goal of the military educational system. 


For the progress made toward this goal, the armed forces 


gratefully acknowledge their debt to the universities of 
America. 


The old saying, “The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
applies with equal force to the education of men. The product 
of our military educational system, like that of our civilian 
universities, is a synthesis of men and ideals — men able to do 
a job, men who understand the full meaning of a job, men 
who accept the obligations of the job within the framework 
of ethics acceptable to our nation. The product is not only a 
kit of tools which the educated man must have at his hand, 
but the beliefs which give strength to our armed forces as they 
support and defend our free institutions. 


A bond has been formed — a bond between educated, un- 
derstanding Americans — products of our military educa- 
tional system and graduates of our colleges and universities. 
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In unity of educational purpose and achievement, American 
education and American military forces have created an har- 
monic pattern in the molding of leaders. 

In some other countries, there has been a tendency for the 
military and civilian educational systems to go their separate 
ways. The military schools rejected what they thought to be 
the indiscipline of the universities. ‘The universities, in turn, 
criticized the rigidity and lack of imagination of the military 
schools. 

Our pattern is a very different one. From the beginning, 
our military system of education has drawn its precepts, its 
methods and its inspiration from the civilian schools. Civilian 
educators have served constantly to prevent barriers from 
arising between the two systems. Wise administrative pro- 
vision has made certain that periodic review of military edu- 
cation by civilian scholars is an integral part of armed forces 
policy. There is no ivory tower for the civilian educator. 
There is no citadel for the military instructor. 

‘The Boards of Advisers and the Boards of Visitors of the 
high level military colleges list the names of a great number 
of our leading civilian educators — they are active and they 
are effective. 

However, understanding and harmony between military 
education and civilian education cannot be the end. Our na- 
tion and its way of life are in jeopardy. We know that the 
threat stems not only from aggression, not only from Com- 
munism, but from conditions of ignorance and economic in- 
security both here and abroad. These conditions exist today 
all around us. These breeding grounds of dangerous ideologies 
must be changed by the understanding and effort of those we 


educate. We wield a powerful force — not one of death and 
destruction, but one of life and hope. We must constantly ex- 
amine ourselves to see if we are utilizing fully this force. 

Education has done much — it must do more. The great 
achievements of the advanced educational institutions of Amer- 
ica must not obscure the fact that they still fall short of their 
goal. Higher education in America must present learning — 
not as a tool for self-gratification and economic betterment 
alone — but as a means by which American men and women 
may better serve their ideals and their nation. True educa- 
tion must inculcate that sense of duty and personal dedication 
which rises above mere intellectual curiosity and slipshod 
thought excused by the phrase ‘“‘academic freedom.” We have 
not fully met this challenge. 

No group of Americans knows better than the educators 
how much the security of the nation depends upon understand- 
ing of the full responsibilities of freedom and democratic life. 
Education must provide leadership for this realization of a 
national philosophy — just as it provides the knowledge essen- 
tial to the operation of our complex social, economic and 
political structures. 

In this mission of attaining clear vision and the understand- 
ing capable of meeting any test, there must be no obstacles 
born of distinctions within education. For this task, military 
education, scientific education, professional education are one. 
There is one broad path and one vital objective. 

And toward this ultimate objective, the achievement of a 
world in which free peoples are secure in peace, in under- 
standing, and in progress, the academic community must lead 
the way. 


Our Most Important Freedom 


THE FREEDOM TO FAIL 


By ARTHUR H. MOTLEY, President, Parade Publication, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Convention of the National Fraternal Congress of America, September 27, 1950 


APPRECIATE the very fine introduction your chair- 

man just made, but I’m afraid he did not make one thing 

clear. I am a salesman, not a speaker. I am here today 
to sell you an idea... a very simple idea but a very important 
one. | am delighted to have the opportunity to talk to you 
because you represent hundreds of thousands of people all over 
this country. More important, you represent the very essence 
of the thing the speaker from Canada was talking about — 
the fact that we enjoy unity without uniformity — that we 
can live together, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, competing 
with one another but still contributing harmoniously to the 
progress of this great land of ours. 

I want to talk to you today about doing a job which is not 
being done. As we watch the mounting tide, the increasing 
trend, toward the abdication of not alone our rights but also 
our responsibilities, the evidence of our failure to do this job 
is all about us. Unfortunately, the movement is not in the 
direction of self-help or self-protection, but in the direction 
of turning these responsibilities over to the state. 

The protection and security of your members is your re- 
sponsibility as much as the welfare of workers is the respon- 
sibility of the A.F. of L., the C.1.O. and the independent 
unions in the field of labor; of the Grange and other rural 
organizations in the field of agriculture; of the various busi- 
ness organizations like the Chambers of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, etc., in the field of busi- 
ness. All of you represent the very essence of the thing that 


has made this country of ours a world leader — self reliance. 
We — the last of the really free people — are envied by all 
other nations .. . a country to which not only our friends and 
allies, but strangers from far across the sea as well look for 
leadership. And note that I say they are looking for leadership, 
something which goes beyond loans and economic handouts. 

How did we attain this eminent position of world leader- 
ship? I don’t think we got where we are because we were so 
much smarter than other people. I don’t think this came about 
because we were blessed with an excessive amount of natural 
resources, or because our people possessed inventive powers 
beyond the intellectual capacities of the French, Italians, Poles 
or the English. Not at all! We got where we are because 
we've had a wonderful thing in this country — freedom. 

I am not referring to the freedoms we commonly hear dis- 
cussed by politicians here and abroad — freedom of the press, 
freedom of worship, freedom of assemblage, freedom from 
fear or freedom from want. I am referring now to the greatest 
of all —the freedom to fail. 

We have been free in the sense that the young are free. 
We had no traditions that bound us with iron chains; we had 
no places that were thousands of years old that we must 
venerate. The rest of the world has laughed at us as a new 
and a young people whose only pride seems to be in the 
height of our skyscrapers or the speed with which we build 
new homes and new communities. 

I think this freedom from tradition is a wonderful thing. 
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When we tear down a building and build a better one with 
bigger windows and bigger lights, we are not violating any- 
thing the way we would abroad. When we change the sig- 
nals, and we have changed them dozens of times in our short 
history as a republic, we are not violating any long-standing 
tradition which says, “No, it can’t be done because it was 
never done that way.” We are free, and in the very best sense 
of the word. 

But many of the people who live in countries that are our 
friends and allies are free in the traditional sense of the term. 
They have freedom of the press, freedom of worship — all 
the freedoms we have except this one really important free- 
dom — the one that has made us great — the freedom to fail. 

Maybe that sounds like a rugged doctrine to you, but we 
are great because we have been and still are free to fail. 
The things we have that are the envy of the world are ours 
because we have always been free to fail. And because we have 
that freedom, we also have opportunity. Maybe we have less 
security than the Russians or the English, but because we 
have opportunity it is possible for groups of people like those 
represented here in this room — people of like mind, like 
spirit — to band together to accomplish something for their 
mutual good. This is the manner in which we in America have 
spelled out the successful progress of our people in the field 
of health, education and morals, as well as in commerce. 
Nowhere else in the world are people as dependent upon them- 
selves for what they get as they are here in this country, and 
pray God that we keep it so. 

On every hand and from high places we hear the statement 
being made that only through the federal government can the 
benefits of modern medicine be brought to all Americans. That 
is not so, and no thoughtful man or woman really believes it. 
There isn’t one of you who believes that we don’t have good 
doctors or good medical schools. The fault lies in medicine 
itself because it has failed to sell its accomplishments to enough 
people to make them impervious to some of the fallacious state- 
ments now being made. 

I am not an expert in the field of medicine, but I think I 
am an expert in my own field, publishing. I have constantly 
attempted to explain to more and more people why radio in 
this country (my competitor) which carries commercials is 
an asset to America as opposed to radio abroad, which is gov- 
ernment-owned and which does not use this powerful economic 
weapon to disseminate information which will move more 
goods and services to more people, thereby creating more em- 
ployment which in turn lifts the standard of living for our 
people. That understanding is important to protect all forms 
of free communications which have built our great economy. 

You represent organizations with thousands of members. 
They are not articulate about what they do and for the reason, 
tragically enough, that they do not understand. They do not 
understand because you haven’t told them. You haven’t told 
them often enough and loud enough and simply enough to 
make them understand that what they are doing is terribly 
important. Freely banding together for mutual benefit is so 
typically American that it can never be replaced as effectively 
or as efficiently by any state scheme which pretends to have a 
better plan for protecting the well-being of everyone in 
America. 

You are not competing hard enough with each other in 
areas where competition is possible. Out of this competition 
comes knowledge and awareness and the dissemination of in- 
formation about your functions. We have increased the use 
of foods and drugs and other things because more than one 
person or organization is providing these services. Can you 
imagine how little insurance would have been sold in the 
United States of America if an exclusive franchise had been 


given one company by our government? If that had hap- 
pened there would not be millions and millions of policy- 
holders and there would not be these billions of dollars that 
we have in reserve. 

Thank God it has always been possible for anyone in 
America to go into business. Beyond laying down the rules 
of fairness, honesty, decency and integrity in the operations of 
our functions, no man has ever been denied the chance to 
take a chance. To those of you who think there are too many 
people in your business or in anybody else’s business, let me 
say to you that you ought to get down on your knees every 
night and thank God that more and more people are always 
entering every field, whether it be medicine, teaching, or the 
manufacture of aspirin. 

Fortunately for us, some years ago some wise, all-seeing 
men passed some laws that said we must maintain competition. 
They said we couldn’t get together and fix prices; they said 
we couldn’t get together and set up monopolies which would 
exclude this person or that person from a certain business. 
And within limits, these rules and regulations have been 
maintained. 

There have been times when you and I, average American 
citizens, have sat on the sidelines and wondered whether this 
was not wasteful . . . wondered why we should have all these 
people engaged in doing what seemed to be the same thing, 
but only through that process have we made progress. 

The people you serve must understand your function. The 
American people are a great people and they have never per- 
mitted anything bad to happen to anybody they knew and 
believed was serving them well. Your only problem is to make 
sure that they know the contribution you are making. 

Let me tell you a story. In March of this year, Paul Hoff- 
man, who just lately retired as head of E.C.A., invited a 
team of American businessmen to visit England to tell the 
English how we keep 60 million people gainfully employed 
in America and how we move 200 billion dollars worth of 
goods and services into the hands of the consumers each year. 

Here was a great country asking us how we did this. In a 
sense, this was our mother country asking because the English 
were the people who exported the machines to us that started 
our industrial revolution; they were the ones who lent us the 
money with which we financed our first growth and develop- 
ment. 

In telling them the how and why of what has happened in 
this country, we did what I think you should do, regardless of 
party affiliations or anything else. We took “little” people to 
England ; we put them up on a platform in London and said 
to them, “Tell your own story in your own way ... in your 
own language.” 

Why did we pick “little” people instead of executives from 
General Electric, General Mills, or General Motors? We 
picked “little” people because we knew that the British are 
tragically like so many of our own people who believe that 
there is no use going into the insurance business unless they 
are as big as Metropolitan or Prudential. You know better 
than that and so do I, but how many other people know it. 

Elmer Kruger of Indianapolis was a member of that team. 
Back in 1933 he was out of work. He had five children and 
no money — no prospects. If he got a job it would have to 
be one that he made for himself. He had an idea and on $250 
worth of borrowed capital, he went into business for himself 
— and of all businesses to go into at the bottom of a depression, 
he went into the paper plate and paper napkin business. Last 
year he did two and one-half million dollars worth of business. 

When he started out, Elmer couldn’t get a jobber or a 
broker to handle his line. All of them had plenty of paper lines 
and they weren’t selling them. That didn’t stop him. Because 
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he hadn’t been brought up in the “it can’t be done that way” 
tradition, he went direct to the department stores and because 
he had a good product and because he had a cute name for 
it (paper china) they bought it. 

As the British listened to this soft-spoken man tell his 
simple story of a small business man in Indianapolis, he de- 
stroyed in their minds the fallacy that we are 150 million 
people with an economy of approximately 250 billions. He 
brought the picture into true focus, made it warm and human, 
made them see us as people who still have freedom to go 
into business for themselves . . . freedom to fail if that’s the 
way it works out... but free to create a useful service as 
well as employment for a lot of people if the idea goes over. 

‘Then there was Jack Luhn who sold aluminum wear, house 
to house, before the war. After the war, he wanted to go into 
business for himself but he didn’t know just what kind of 
business. Since he was a “‘little’’ guy, he didn’t have any 
money for research, so he went around and rang a lot of 
doorbells. He asked a lot of housewives what they’d like to 
own that they did not then possess. He found they’d all 
like to own sterling silver flatware; only 15% of the women 
he polled owned any at all. He didn’t have to be very smart 
to decide that if he could figure out a way of doing business 
with these women on the right terms, he’d have a very good 
job. 

In 1946 in the city of Chicago, Jack Luhn sold $50,000 
worth of silverware. And last year, operating in only a third 
of the United States, he sold five and one-half million dollars 
worth of sterling silver flatware at the front doors of the 
Mrs. Motleys, the Mrs. Jones, and the Mrs. Browns. 

There were others on this team, in all eleven “little” guys, 
and each of them proved to the British that our economy was 
not complex in spite of its size; that it wasn’t so big that it 
would be handled only by Washington, or by masterminds 
in our state capitals, or by a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Stalin. 

You men and women in this audience represent an activity 
that is important and beneficial. Too little is known about 
the real contribution you make. Too little is known about 
your successful competition with great giants. Don’t let that 
condition continue to exist — make sure your associates, your 
customers, your prospects and, yes, even your children and 
your communities know what it is that you are doing. 

I want to stress again the importance of this freedom to 
fail. If that is taken away from us, no other freedom is 
worth anything. As long as we have it, all other freedoms are 
sure. 

Naturally, this imposes some responsibilities. It imposes 
upon us the responsibility to conduct ourselves in a proper 
fashion, and our government plays a wonderful role as an 
umpire in laying down the rules. This is necessary because, 
after all, human nature is — well, human nature, but let’s 
make sure that we the people continue as the deciding force 
in our economy. 

But to continue as such we must stay away from free rides. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. Today, every group in Amer- 
ica is being offered a subsidy in one form or another by a 
local, state, or national government. That is a trend that will 
continue because there seems to be no limit to the cupidity of 
a lot of human beings. I am not going to take you through 
the long list, but everybody from the banker to the peanut 
grower is on the band wagon. I spoke at a recent meeting of 
a big association having members from all over the country 
present. At that meeting I heard those members pass ringing 
resolutions about non-defense spending; about cutting down 
the cost of government and the need for eliminating the 
inequities of the tax system. Immediately following these his- 
trionics, a member got up and tried to sell his cohorts the 


idea that they should persuade the government to establish, 
maintain, staff and pay for testing laboratories in every state 
in the union — a job which was clearly the responsibility of 
the members of that association. 

Businessmen are not free of taint, and I plead with you, 
as a responsible, thoughtful group, to make sure that you do 
not fall into a trap that on the surface seems plausible and 
right. The fact that some union leaders want subsidized hous- 
ing, subsidized medical care, subsidized insurance and sub- 
sidized everything else for their workers does not place them 
in a much different category, in my book, from a lot of busi- 
nessmen who also have their hands out. 


The farmers who prefer government checks to acres under 
cultivation are like subsidized labor, business or professional 
people — soon the prisoners of this false security. 

Let me tell you the way I look at this. Some of you ladies 
will recall the advent of the mechanical refrigerator. It was 
so much better than your old iceboxes that you chased the 
icemen out of your kitchens. Undoubtedly they deserved to 
be chased out because this industry had given the housewives 
of America nothing but dirty kitchen floors and bum jokes 
for 100 years. Because they had never had any competitors, 
they had never bestirred themselves to give you anything bet- 
ter. In each community there was an ice company. It was 
either take their product or go out to the lake and cut your 
own. 

When the mechanical refrigeration boys drove them out of 
your kitchens, this industry did not do what a lot of businesses 
are now inclined to do. They didn’t go to Washington and 
yell for a subsidy; they didn’t try to get a law passed against 
their competitor on the ground that this new development 
would mean unemployment for their workers. Instead, they 
used the power inherent in the National Ice Industry Asso- 
ciation, the same power inherent in this kind of Congress. 

What they did was this. There weren’t any big fellows 
among them; they were all “little” guys. They taxed them- 
selves $500, $1000, $1500, depending on their volume, and 
created a pool for research — research which discovered new 
uses for iceman’s ice. They discovered that if ice was put 
under fresh vegetables in a store, the produee looked better, 
lasted longer and kept fresher, with the result that the store- 
keeper and the customer were both happier. They sold this idea 
to the retailers of America and now the ice industry is doing 
twice as much business as it was before competition forced 
them to make a much needed improvement in their service. 

This is the kind of thing every group like yours should not 
only stand for but be talking about. You don’t hear many 
American stories like that over the radio; neither do you read 
about them in the press. Mostly you hear the double-talk of 
the politicians who have a “plan” for everything, or the yells 
of those who think someone else or the government should 
take care of them. In my opinion, it’s high time we got on a 
more positive beat. 

You make a contribution; you perform a useful function, 
the understanding and publicizing of which is as important 
as keeping the Stars and Stripes waving over the Capitol in 
Washington. Don’t be modest about what you do. Get your 
story organized ; get it simplified and then get it to the thou- 
sands of people who are associated with you. That goes for all 
associations; all businesses. Let’s take our stories to the mil- 
lions of Americans who have a stake in freedom, the particu- 
lar kind of freedom that we have built here in America. 

This is a personal responsibility and if you want to know 
whether it will work, I can assure you that it does. Recently 
I talked with an Englishman who had attended our meetings 
in London. At the close of the session he didn’t quite believe 
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what we'd told hin because this thing — competitive freedom 
— still looked too Lig, too formidable. He was still quite con- 
vinced that only the government, not individuals, could close 
the dollar gap. But the stories he had heard from these small 
American businessmen had stirred his interest, his imagina- 
tion. “I’ll take a chance,” he said to himself. “What have I 
got to lose. I make wallpaper and maybe | can sell some of it 
in, say, New York City.”” He had been told by these visiting 
Americans that he didn’t have to have a cheaper wallpaper to 
compete in our market; that he could have a very expensive 
wallpaper. If his designs were good and the quality high, he 
wouldn’t have to spend any considerable amount of money 
for advertising and promotion. We assured him that if he 
had a good product and came over here and sold it, he’d do 
business. We also challenged him with the thought that this 
freedom to succeed meant possible failure too. 

He told me the results of six weeks work in America. He 
had secured enough business to run his factories full tilt for 
six months. In fact, he was afraid to sell any more over here 
for fear he wouldn’t have any production left for his British 
customers. 

That fear of the bigness of this thing has been erased from 
that man’s mind. He’s gotten over the feeling that “little” 


people, individuals, are no longer important. And I’m happy 
to say he is only one of a dozen Englishmen who have come 
to that same conclusion since our visit to England early this 
year. 

I read Horatio Alger when I was a kid. I believed every- 
thing I read in those books and when I came to New York 
with straw in my hair, I was “secure” in the knowledge that 
somewhere in this great city there was a place for a fellow like 
Motley. Everything I read came true for me, but even if it 
had not, it would still be true that individuals are important 
—not states. You and I have a personal obligation to see 
that that remains true for all the young people who follow us. 

There is a real need for the maintenance of your kind of 
organization, your kind of operation, because only in America 
is it still true that free men and women can, in association 
with each other, contribute to their own progress and secure 
their own futures. Let us not let the fact that America has 
become great and powerful, rich and populous, destroy this 
idea in the minds of our people. 

Let’s make sure that the generations coming along behind 
us have the same opportunity we had — the freedom to try — 
to succeed — to fail perhaps. That is a freedom worth fighting 
for. 


A Window On The World 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
By CHARLES L. ROSE, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Delivered at Conference of the New Mexico Educational Association, Albuquerque, New Mexico, October 27, 1950 


in my capacity of State Superintendent of Schools, my 

greatest privilege is — as it has always been — to speak 
to you as one teacher to another. For however great our pro- 
fessional progress may be, however admirable our administra- 
tive program, these are but the machinery of education. The 
human hand at the wheel of the machine is that of the class- 
room teacher. Whatever success we achieve as educators is 
achieved in the class room; whatever failure we suffer, is suf- 
fered there. 

An educational system as complex, as highly organized, as 
standardized, as ours has become, could degenerate into a 
mere assembly line of facts, except for the humanity of the 
classroom teacher. You are one important lens through which 
the student looks at life every day. It is your responsibility to 
see that his view is not distorted because you are a faulty 
lens. It is you who must teach by example that an education 
is the most desirable of all attainments. 

Does this make you sound too responsible? A teacher’s re- 
sponsibility cannot be exaggerated. Does it make you appear 
too influential ? What other single influence in the school can 
compare with that of the teacher? Does it make a teacher’s 
work appear too huge, too hopeless, a task? In this critical 
mid-century year, it is no more huge, no more hopeless, than 
the teacher’s task has ever been, since the day Mark Hopkins 
sat on one end of a log and a student on the other — and lo, 
there was education. 

The pvasic relationship of the teacher to the student has not 
changed, though almost everything else in the teaching situa- 
tion may have changed. The new multiplicity of subject mat- 
ter, equipment, and techniques, may at times, have blurred 
the basic aims of education, but it has not changed them. The 
many pressures that have been exerted upon the teacher from 


A in my car I come before you, and for the last time, 


all sides may have confused her and made her believe that 
the basic aims of her work had changed; but they have not 
changed. To resist the increasing confusion in our universal 
environment takes the clearest vision, the greatest stead fast- 
ness of purpose. It takes a teacher who knows what she is 
doing and why she is doing it. A teacher who is willing to 
re-examine the premises of her profession, daily. A teacher 
who has her own conception of what an educated person is, 
and who is determined that every student in her classes will be 
given a helping hand toward becoming an educated person. 

I will not attempt the mammoth task of defining education 
in the few minutes I have to speak today. I will confine my- 
self to reminding you of the root of the word. Educate — from 
a Latin word meaning “to lead forth’. We have all known 
this since our first freshman education course. But it is a 
concept that needs to be renewed every day in every classroom 
of the nation. “To lead forth” is a phrase that has implica- 
tions not only for the methods of teaching, but for the philoso- 
phy of teaching, as well. An educated man is one who has 
been led forth out of many kinds of ignorance, on many 
planes, and led into new realms of enlightenment and enjoy- 
ment. Led out of weak, undirected mental processes, and into 
purposeful, effective ones. Led out of narrow view-points and 
into broader vision. At best, all of us are walled in by the 
limitations of our own being, roofed over by the inadequacies 
of our own natures. But education can open a window on the 
world. 

You have been told —at least since your first course in 
education — that you must not teach subject matter alone. 
That you must teach people. I think it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for the teacher to rise above the teaching of 
subject matter. In crucial times like these we become pain- 
fully aware of the glaring defects in the texture of our edu- 
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cation. In a blinding flash of illumination we become aware 
that this one and that one are not educated people, in spite 
of a diploma, or a degree, from a school system which it 
has become our complacent habit to proclaim the best in the 
world. 

In our panic, we throw new courses into the curriculum — 
global geography, radar, geopolitics — all valuable in them- 
selves, and all filling a specific need in the contemporary world. 
But the basic need of education remains the same — to edu- 
cate the human being. In our anxiety to measure up, we 
scramble madly for the technological equipment that will give 
our students a foretaste of the world of gadgetry in which 
they will live and move and have their being. And that, too, 
is commendable. But the basic aim remains the same — to 
educate the human being. ‘Vhe hand at the lever is still 
directed by a human brain. The hand on the bomb release is 
still controlled by a human conscience. 

Since we are dealing with human beings, what are the 
most valuable paths on which we can “lead forth” our stu- 
dents? I believe that a poll of this audience at the present 
moment would yield a surprising unanimity of thought. I am 
confident that a stable nucleus of agreement would be found 
at the center of the many and varied suggestions and argu- 
ments. Because the year is 1956, because we are Americans, 
because we are educators, and because we are deeply con- 
cerned with the future of all mankind, I think we would agree 
that our education should do certain kinds of things for a 
student subjected to it: (1) It should lead him to think for 
himself. (2) It should teach him how to continue his own 
self-education after school days are over for him. (3) It 
should teach him how to cooperate with others, on constantly 
expanding levels. (4) It should teach him to be a responsible 
individual, in whatever circumstances he may find himself. 
I choose these four fundamentals as representative and sug- 
gestive, and not as comprehensive in any sense. 

You will notice that no specific subject matter has been 
mentioned. These four qualities transcend subject matter, as 
they do classroom walls and all other artificial dividing lines. 
These qualities emanate, as it were, from the person of the 
teacher, and the administrator, and the janitor, — from the 
total climate of the school itself. These qualities cannot be 
taught as such. Their teaching is the responsibility of every 
instructor, every hour of every day. These qualities, although 
they are the by-products of good teaching, are among the few 
permanent values with which we can endow our students. 

‘To the experienced teacher, these qualities are not vague 
and frightening abstractions. She knows that a student can 
, be taught to think. She knows it because she has seen it hap- 
pen. She has allowed his mind to operate freely, even when 
it meant a challenge to her and to established authority. A 
good teacher is a humble teacher. She is willing and able to 
learn, even from the student with the lowest 1.Q. in the 
class. 

She knows that a student can be taught to discriminate — 
between the a/most right, and the right ; between the spurious, 
and the genuine; between the half done, and the well done. 
She has seen this discrimination taught — in the classrooms, 
in the corridors, and on the playing fields. She knows that 
such discrimination is the highest function of the intelligence, 
and that it separates the thinking man from the unthinking 
man. The teacher knows, too, that thinking can become a 
habit, as deeply ingrained as the habit of brushing teeth. And 
she knows that habits can be taught. 

Today, as always, we nced thinking men. Our nation will 
be better and our world will be better when a thinking man 
rides the tractor on every farm. When a thinking man guides 
the taxi down the street. When a thinking man weighs the 








meat in the butcher shop. When a thinking man sits in the 
state legislature. When a thinking man speaks to the world 
at Lake Success. The teacher knows that the educated man 
is a thinking man. 

She knows, too, that real education often begins where the 
school leaves off. The joke about the man who got an edu- 
cation in spite of the schools he attended is too true to be 
very funny. The school can claim only a portion of the 
child’s attention for only a fraction of his time during about 
twelve years of the most immature and formative and dis- 
tracting period of his life. The very best schools cannot pos- 
sibly cram him with even a minimum number of the facts 
he will need to live his adult life. They cannot givé him all 
the professional skills he will need. They cannot equip him 
with the prefabricated attitudes toward life. What they can 
do is to prepare him to acquire these things for himself. They 
can acquaint him with many of the tools for self-education 
that will be available to him after he leaves school. And 
they can teach him which tools are good and true and which 
are defective. 


Here again, self-education can become a habit, and a habit 
can be taught. A child who flunks a course in literature, but 
who has acquired the reading habit, has a priceless gift whose 
value is far in excess of the A earned by another student for 
knowing certain facts about certain classics on a certain day. 
The marks of an educated man in all ages have been these: 
he can read, he can write, he can talk, he can listen, and — 
most importantly — he can think. If we cultivate these abilities 
in a student, he is well on his way to a lifetime of self- 
education. 


The self-educated man will be a valuable man at.the plow, 
at the airplane controls, at the druggist’s counter, at the inter- 
national conference table. The teacher knows, that in a sense, 
all educated men are self-educated. And so she helps her stu- 
dent learn how to educate himself. 


The educated man is a cooperative being. He grows out- 
ward, not inward. This process starts the first day of school, 
so far as the teacher is concerned. But the process is often 
blocked by some artificial barrier somewhere during the edu- 
cational journey. 

Our need for cooperation with our universe has expanded 
rapidly, too rapidly for some educators to keep abreast of it. 
There was a time when it was enough to get along with the 
other fellow who shared your cave. But mankind advanced. 
Then it became enough to get along with the other members 
of your own clan. But mankind again advanced. For a time, 
it was enough to get along with your community. Then, to 
get along with a region. Finally, with your own race, or those 
who shared your own creed. But that is no longer enough. 
The nineteenth century taught America to expand its borders 
to the limits of a full and flourishing nationalism. That was 
a necessary stage in our development. But mankind advances. 
Nationalism is no longer enough. The globe has become a 
globule. Our vision must now embrace internationalism, if 
we are to be educated men. The teacher is directly concerned 
in this broadening of vision. Wherever on this earth an Amer- 
ican goes and makes a bad impression; American schools are 
partially to blame. Wherever he goes and wins friends, and 
creates understanding, the American schools can be proud. 

If others are slow to cooperate with us, we must not 
lapse into a surly imitation of their own retrogression. If they 
insist upon walking backward, we can do nothing but keep 
walking forward, thus narrowing the space between us. We 
all know that we can walk forward faster than we can walk 
backward. If we walk forward with our hand outstretched, 
the space will be narrowed still more. This quality of coopera- 
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tion is the quality of an educated man that requires more 
courage for its practice than any other. It is a brave thing to 
be an educated man. Sometimes it is a lonely thing. There are 
still those who will not receive the basic fact of the physical 
sciences: the biological unity of man. There are still those 
who will not receive the basic teaching of the social sciences: 
the common welfare and the common destiny of man. There 
are still those who are outraged when one piece of bunting is 
raised higher than another piece of bunting. But surely these 
are not to be found among our teachers. The teacher should 
be in the vanguard of thought. She should be teaching her 
students their proper relationship to a// mankind. For she 
knows that the educated man is a cooperative man. 

Finally, our education must teach responsibility. Every 
teacher knows that it can be taught. That it can be made a 
habit. It is often a bother to the teacher to see that an assign- 
ment is completed. It is time-consuming; it seems pointless. 
It is not pointless. It may be the beginning of responsibility 
in the student. The irresponsible student will grow into the 
irresponsible citizen who will endure bad government because 
of his own civic indifference. 

Other nations and other democracies have learned this les- 
son, to their sorrow. Other nations that have occupied as high 
a place in their time as the United States now occupies have 
gone down to oblivion. So far, our splendid educational system 
has kept us free. It will continue to keep us free only so long 
as the great mass of voters are educated to exercise their in- 
telligence in a wise choice of leadership and policy. It will not 
only keep our nation free, but in the great family of nations 
it will combine its strength with that of other free peoples, 
and so carry the blessings of our classrooms to every corner 


of the world. It will do its share toward making the world 
free. 

The cradle of the democratic ideal is the classroom. It is 
there that the spirit and the functions of democracy must be 
taught and practiced. The classroom teacher, I repeat, must 
so inculcate these ideas from day to day, from decade to decade, 
that successive generations shall have the vision and the ability 
to guide the world into paths of peace and progress. 

With my sixth sense, I can now hear a protest rising in 
the minds of some of my listeners. The protest goes like this: 
But all of that is character training. Let the church do that. 
Let the home do it. 

It is indeed character training. But it is a training that has 
become so paramount that it must not be neglected by any 
of the agencies of society. The three R’s are no longer the 
fundamentals of education, if they ever were. The training of 
an American citizen is no longer the sole end and aim of our 
schools. The basic, universal qualities of character have be- 
come the fundamentals for modern man, if modern man is 
not to be the last man to live upon the earth. 

Fellow teacher, 1 appeal to your common sense, and to 
your knowledge born of experience. The only way to teach 
one mind is to bring it inte contact with another mind. The 
only way to measure one intelligence is by another intelligence. 
The only way to mould a character is to have a character to 
mould it by. 

You, the classroom teacher, are that mind. You are that 
character. You can raise that window on the world. You are 
like a tiny light, in a great void; and I pity you, from the 
depths of my heart. I have the deepest sympathy for you. But 
most of all —I envy you! 


Essentials for the Improvement of the 
Administration of Justice 


THE MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
By HAROLD J. GALLAGHER, President of American Bar Association 


Delivered at the Dinner of the Section of Judicial Administration of the American Bar Association, 


Washington, D. C., September 19, 1950 


the Strongest Pillar of Good Government,” are carved 

large in stone on the facade of the New York County 
Supreme Court building in the City of New York. No one 
doubts their truth. Man has sought for justice since the be- 
ginning of time. Webster has said that justice is the greatest 
interest of man on earth. Too frequently in history and over 
long periods it has been denied by tyrannical rulers. In a 
totalitarian state it is unknown. In a free government it is a 
basic freedom. 

We recognize that only Divine Justice can be administered 
with perfection; but representatives of a democratic govern- 
ment, judges and lawyers alike, must always earnestly strive 
to show forth perfection as far as it is humanly possible in the 
administration of justice by mortal man. 

Such an administration of justice in human affairs cannot 
be fairly administered without honest, impartial and compe- 
tent judges. That is the first and foremost requisite in the 
true administration of justice. A just judge is a good judge. 
He need not be the most brilliant, learned or profound student 
of the law, if he is reasonably intelligent and possessed of 


Tes words, “The True Administration of Justice is 


good common sense, if he is patient, industrious and imbued 
with a passion for administering justice to rich or poor alike, 
according to law, if he is not improperly influenced in his 
judicial action by popular clamor or by any biased personal, 
political, social or economic views of his own, he is worthy of 
his high office. 

There can be reposed in any man no greater measure of 
honor and trust than the duty and power to pass judgment 
upon his fellow men and to determine their rights and obli- 
gations. The most sacred and valued rights of man depend 
upon the judge for their protection and enforcement. Man’s 
rights to life, liberty, property and pursuit of happiness, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, have no reality other than 
that which is accorded them by the judges who give actual 
expression to those rights. 

This great power for good or for evil in the daily lives 
of every human being in the land, which rests in the judges 
of our courts, imposes a solemn obligation on the appointing 
powers or the electorate, as the case may be, to see to it that 
the men who are most worthy are selected. This obligation is 
axiomatic, at least among lawyers, and needs only be stated to 
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insure the lawyers’ acceptance of it. If all people really under- 
stood how important a good and just judge might sometimes 
happen to be in their own lives, and that all men are not 
equally competent and worthy to be good judges, they would, 
I am sure, demand that only the most able and worthy men 
be chosen for the bench. 

It is necessary for the preservation of our liberties that pub- 
lic confidence in the judiciary and in the judicial process shall 
never be impaired. No system of free government can long 
endure without public confidence. The esteem of the public 
can be retained only so long as the judges meet the rigorous 
requirements of their sacred trust, and thereby earn and retain 
the respect and the faith that goes with a proper discharge of 
their judicial function. 

In view of the great importance of right standards in the 
selection of judges, the lawyers, and the various bar associa- 
tions, including the American Bar Association, have a duty 
to promote and, as far as possible, insure such a selection of 
judges that the interests of the people will be safeguarded. 
Because of this responsibility, I speak on this subject this eve- 
ning in behalf of the organized bar. 

The American Bar Association last met in Washington in 
1932. During the intervening 17 years approximately 75% 
of all of the judges now sitting in the Federal courts have 
been appointed. They have been appointed under the admin- 
istration of two Presidents and a single political party, and 
all but a comparatively few, eight out of nearly two hundred, 
I believe, have been appointed from a single party. 

During the last seventeen years, there have been too many 
occasions when judges have been selected because infinitely 
more weight was attached to the political desirability of ap- 
pointing them than to anything else. It is wrong to appoint 
men to the bench purely because they have rendered political 
service to the party in power. If such men are entitled to 
some reward, let them be rewarded in some other way. Polit- 
ical leaders should not be consulted or have anything to do 
with the selection of judges. When I speak of political leaders, 
of course I do not mean the members of the Senate who have 
a solemn obligation in the matter imposed on them by the 
Constitution. 

No one party, Republican or Democratic, should predomi- 
nate so overwhelmingly in the Federal Courts of the land as 
is the case at the present time. We need at all times a non- 
partisan or a bipartisan judiciary. Judges are members of a 
separate, equal and coordinate branch of the Government. 
‘They must never be looked upon as subordinate either to the 
Executive or the Legislative departments. There was a long 
period in our history when the Supreme Court of the United 
States was almost in political balance and it was a period of 
its greatest prestige. It may well be, and I do not doubt, that 
judges appointed from a single party can rise entirely above 
party afhliations in their judgment on the issues of a par- 
ticular case. But a high predominance of members of a single 
party as judges of our courts unmistakably lessens public 
confidence in the nonpartisan character of the judiciary and 
is, I believe, detrimental to the best interests of the courts and 
of the country. 

The policy of restricting Federal appointments to the mem- 
bership of the party in power is contrary to our best precedents 
and marks a reversion to a spoils system policy from which 
lawyers have sought escape through the course of many years. 
The bar acclaimed the wisdom of President Taft, when as a 
matter of uniform practice he made appointments to the Fed- 
eral bench without regard for party affiliations. Where the 
complexion of the membership of the judiciary is so pre- 
dominantly of one party, a very large segment of the popula- 
tion is apt to ascribe political motives to decisions. And even 








though there is no basis to justify such a conclusion, it is a 
natural enough layman’s conclusion which is detrimental to 
the maintenance of public confidence in the courts. 


In the handling of international affairs it has been decided 
that politics must stop at the nation’s boundary, and that a 
nonpartisan or bipartisan foreign policy is necessary to the 
country’s welfare. That the judges of all courts should be 
chosen on a nonpartisan basis and solely on merit is equally 
essential to the country’s welfare. No finer statement of the 
fundamentals involved in this issue can be given than that 
recently made in the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Gillette of Iowa in opposing a nomination of a man to the 
Federal District Court for the Southern District of lowa. He 
said: ‘““Mr. President, when the founding fathers wrote into 
the Constitution of the United States their concepts of a gov- 
ernment composed of coordinating and cooperating powers 
they had in mind the surpassing importance of the judiciary, 
and of the judicial branch of the government, and it was their 
desire to keep it as far removed as possible from the vicissitudes, 
contentions, hostilities, and prejudices of party politics. The 
language of the Constitution, as every Senator knows, is that 
the President shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint the members of the Federal 
Judiciary. In the instant case, Mr. President, believing as I 
do that this was a wise provision, and that so far as they 
could do it, the framers of the Constitution had tried to isolate 
members of the Federal Judiciary from the influences that 
might be brought to bear on their decisions of the utmost 
moment to the lives, the welfare, and the destinies of the 
people, I for one have been insistent, so far as in my poor 
power lay, to see that members of the judiciary were of the 
highest caliber that it was possible to secure, to see that 
partisan consideration should be eliminated, so far as could 
be done; to eliminate to the n’th degree manipulation, partisan 
horse trading, and factors of that type that might jeopardize 
the high quality and standard and dignity of the judiciary.” 


This power to confirm appointments places a heavy respon- 
sibility upon the Senate of the United States. It is to be hoped 
that in the public interest, both the President of the United 
States when he makes appointments and the Senate when it 
gives its advice and consent, will cooperate to correct the ex- 
ceedingly high political unbalance that presently exists, and 
that due weight will be given to the fine standards stated by 
Senator Gillette. 


The criticism is not alone however that the vast majority 
of our Federal judges are members of the party in power. An 
additional criticism, that can properly be leveled at certain of 
the appointments that have been made, is that the best avail- 
able person has not been selected. It is true that many excellent 
appointments have been made. But my thesis is that they should 
all be excellent. There isn’t a circuit in this country that does 
not abound with men of both parties whom the Bar would 
instantly recognize as outstanding material for the bench. 


To appoint a truly good man to the bench is a noble act, 
and so we say give us distinguished men for judges. Let them 
be men of high character and of devotion to their country. Let 
them be men learned in the law. Let them be men who have 
had experience in court rooms and above all, let them have 
that fine sense of integrity, honor and courtesy that makes a 
court room a temple of dignity as well as a temple of justice. 
Let the recommendations made by the Bar of men worthy to 
fill these most distinguished positions be given the respect and 
weight they deserve. No one can better appraise the qualifica- 
tion of a candidate for judicial office than his brother lawyers. 
The Bar, in turn, pledges itself to submit for approval only 
men of the highest caliber, competence and character. 
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The American Bar Association has long advocated a Plan 
for the Selection and Tenure of Judges for states having elec- 
tive judiciaries. As stated by its Special Committee of that 
name in its Report for the current year, the plan proposes, 
as a substitute for direct election of judges, (1) that judicial 
vacancies be filled by appointment by the executive from a list 
named by a non-political nominating committee; (2) that at 
the expiration of the judicial term of office, the electorate 
vote, with no opposing candidate, as to whether the appointee 
shall be retained in office; and (3) that if the appointee be 
rejected by the electorate, the vacancy be filled by appoint- 
ment in the same manner as the original appointment. Advo- 
cacy of this plan grows among the lawyers and laymen as they 
learn more of its advantages. The Special Committee urges 
that each state bar association appoint a committee to consider 
and report on the applicability to that state of this Plan, or 
possible variations thereof. Influential laymen should be called 
in to aid in creating a favorable public opinion for the adop- 
tion of the plan in those states where the state bar association 
thinks it is applicable. This work is educational in character 
and favorable results are necessarily slow in coming. But much 
progress is nevertheless being made — and the good work that 
is being done should be encouraged and assisted in every prac- 
ticable way. 

Judges of both federal and state courts are entitled to re- 
ceive adequate compensation. Due to inflation, the compen- 
sation paid to judges in most places is far from sufficient to 
permit persons with large family obligations to accept judicial 
office. The judges on the Federal Court fortunately have a 
satisfactory retirement pension system; but much remains to 
be done in many of the states to provide proper and adequate 
retirement allowances for judges either on reaching 70 years 
of age or earlier if disabled after a specified period on the 
bench. For both Federal judges and state court judges, pro- 
vision should be made for appropriate allowances to the widows 
of deceased judges, along the lines of H. R. 7593, which was 
endorsed and approved by the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association last February. 

Another requisite for the true administration of justice is 
the prompt and expeditious despatch of the business of the 
courts. Justice delayed is often Justice denied. The importance 
to the individual litigant of a prompt decision is well illustrated 
by a story of an experience of a one-time Prime Minister of 
Algeria whose name was Khereddine. He was passing on 
horseback through the city of Tunis when an Arab rushed to 
him, stopped the horse and clamored for justice. Amused, the 
Minister listened and said, ““Thy case is a well known one, 
I have studied it thoroughly and since thou wantest it to be 
decided at once, I decide as in duty bound, against thee.” 
Kneeling, the man kissed the hand of Khereddine. “Thou 
hast misunderstood me,” said the Minister, “I have pronounced 
against thee.” “I have understood thee very well,” said the 
man, “but I am full of gratitude; now it is finished.” 

We hear constantly of the dissatisfaction of business men 
with the slow, expensive and cumbersome procedures in our 
courts. So common has been this attitude among laymen that 
many prefer to sacrifice their rights rather than to enter into 
litigation; and many prefer to settle their disputes by refer- 
ence to boards of arbitration, not always made up of lawyers. 

That these conditions do prevail is evident to anyone who 
will face the facts. No one recognizes better than the mem- 


bers of this Section that something must be done to improve 
the administration of justice. 

The Section of Judicial Administration has long recognized 
what needs to be done and has valiantly striven for many 
years to do something about it. Progress is being made, but 
far too slowly, in eftecting improvements through acceptance 
in the various states of minimum standards of judicial ad- 
ministration. These standards were adopted by this Association 
in 1938 upon the recommendation of distinguished committees 
under the chairmanship of Chief Judge John J. Parker. Your 
own Section, in recently publishing a handbook on judicial 
administration to assist in this work, has made a very valuable 
contribution, and you are to be complimented on its very able 
presentation of the problems. Chief Justice Vanderbilt of New 
Jersey, a former President of this Association, has recently 
edited a notable book entitled, ‘Minimum Standards of Judi- 
cial Administration” which should have a profound influence 
in bringing about these essential reforms. 

The law continues to be one of the great professions. Its 
primary function is in tne orderly resolving of conflicts. Social 
order is impossible without the intelligent and honorable 
discharge of that function. This function expresses itself in 
leadership. If need be, we must lead unpopular causes which 
are not subscribed to by many of our fellowmen. We dare not 
hesitate to fight ill-founded or unreasonable demands, and we 
cannot stand back when the call comes to serve human needs. 
Without the work of judges and their advisors, the lawyers, 
the American concepts of liberty would not be what they are 
today, and for the future above the whir and din of our 
engrossing life, we may be depended upon to hold fast to the 
highest aspirations of our calling. 

One of the major efforts of this Section of Judicial Admin- 
istration has been to drive home to the members of the judici- 
ary the fact that their responsibility for the administration of 
justice is not confined to the court room itself. 

In our present crisis the greatest contribution that members 
of the judiciary can make to the preservation of human free- 
dom under law and to assure the perpetuation of the American 
system of justice is to simplify and to modernize and to render 
effective the judicial process from the highest court in each 
jurisdiction down to the local police courts. No one can per- 
form this urgent task as well as the judiciary. It must be 
undertaken by the judiciary in each state where needed with- 
out delay, with a seriousness of purpose, a vital consciousness 
of the objective sought to be achieved, and a fixed determina- 
tion to allow nothing to interfere with the prompt accom- 
plishment of this work. It is hoped that inertia and indifference 
will not be permitted. This is something the members of the 
judiciary owe to the country, to themselves as judges and to 
the profession. If in any state the judiciary cannot unaided 
do the job, they owe a duty to their country, to themselves 
and to their profession to call in the aid of lawyers and of 
competent laymen who will be glad to help if they will but 
give them directions. The history of judicial reform in England 
and in the United States affords many examples of what lay- 
men can do if given competent professional leadership in re- 
forming, modernizing and simplifying an antiquated court 
system. 

There is no time to lose — our institutions are under at- 
tack. Let us then, judges and lawyers alike, respond to this 
call of duty, that justice and freedom under law shall be 
preserved undiminished for ourselves and our posterity. 
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How To Stay Free 


ESSENTIALS OF A FREE SOCIETY 


By C. E. WILSON, President, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Delivered at the Freedom Dinner, Transportation Association of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 1, 1950 


T is a pleasure to have the opportunity to speak at this 
Freedom Dinner. I have chosen as a subject, “How To 
Stay Free.””, My remarks assume that all present believe 
that a free society is desirable and the only one that reason- 
ably fulfills the hopes and ambitions of mankind. I know, 
however, that there are hundreds of millions of people in the 
world who are living under some form of communist or 
socialist society. Also, I know that there are some even in 
our country who are promoting some form of socialism or 
communism or are advocating state planning, subsidies or 
government controls that are undermining the fundamentals 
of our free society. Some people seem to think that there is 
a great difference between socialism and communism, but 
Karl Marx used the two words as synonyms. The best 
definition of a communist I have heard is that a communist 
is a socialist in a hurry. 
Those who directly or indirectly promote communism and 
socialism in our country can be classified in four groups. 
First, those who are following the party line from abroad. 
They think that the whole world is going communistic and 
that they will further their own selfish interests by being one 
of the early leaders of the movement here. 


Second, those who tor one reason or another are dissatis- 
fied with their situation in life and are unable or unwilling 
to make the effort to improve it. They are misled by the 
claims of the Marxists that communism will result in greater 
material benefits for the mass of the people. Individuals in 
this group are deceived by these promises and teachings and 
think a communist or socialist type of society would benefit 
them individually with less effort on their part. 

Third, those who are class conscious and are impressed by 
the bitter philosophy of Marxism, which preaches envy and 
hate for those who have accomplished more and have more. 
This philosophy appeals to the baser qualities of human 
nature and to those who, if they cannot have more them- 
selves, do not want anyone else to have more. Such thinking 
is destructive, not constructive. It limits initiative and denies 
responsibility. It promotes ill will and destroys happiness. 

‘The fourth group who are promoting communism and 
socialism are those who in their eagerness to make social 
progress do not clearly understand the difference between 
being social minded and socialistic. Certainly it is a sound 
social and economic objective to help men and women to 
protect themselves against the individual hazards of life, but 
this cannot be done by destroying individual responsibility 
or depriving them of their freedom. 

Many of the people in this fourth group do not understand 
that the opportunity to earn a profit promotes efficiency, in- 
creases production and gets the job done. Whether or not 
an activity can pay its way and make a profit is the best 
overall measure yet found to determine whether or not the 
activity is worth to the people what it costs in human effort. 
In a free country the customer is the boss and if he would 
not rather have the goods or services offered than the money 
he has to pay for them he will not buy, but will either keep 
his money or spend it for something else. Nor do some of 
these same people understand that the right to own property 


was one of the first recognized human rights and is funda- 
mental if men are to feel free and be free. 

It is fundamental to the nature of man to aspire to be free. 
The spirit of man requires freedom just as a plant requires 
sunshine. Therefore the people of a nation cannot be happy, 
prosperous and contented under any torm of society which 
represses them as individuals and limits their personal free- 
dom in either a spiritual or material sense. 

For more than one hundred and fifty years free men here 
in America have had the opportunity to educate themselves, 
choose their religion, select their own occupations, accumu- 
late capital and invent better ways of doing things. This 
is why the people in the United States are so much better 
off than people in the rest of the world. 

These attainments cannot be explained on the grounds 
of greater natural resources nor of racial superiority. The 
answer lies in the simple fact that by accepting the challenge 
of individual competition as a responsibility that goes wth 
personal freedom we have done a better job of applying our 
human energy and individual initiative to improving the 
welfare not only of ourselves but of all. 

I do not know how anyone who has thought about the 
matter and who has witnessed the advance in our standard 
of living during the last 50 years, can believe that our social, 
economic or political system is fundamentally wrong. Nor 
do I understand how anyone can feel that material progress 
has been made at the expense of social values. Our material 
progress has, in fact, made possible our tremendous social 
progress. Look at our churches, colleges, schools, hospitals, 
theaters, art centers and recreation parks. The leisure time 
to enjoy them is also a product of our improved technology. 
No American should suffer from the great delusion that any 
form of communism or socialism which promotes the dictator- 
ship of the few instead of the initiative of the millions can 
produce a happier or more prosperous society. 

What are the essentials of such a free society? What do 
we have to do to stay free? One essential is tolerance. By 
tolerance I mean a spirit of live and let live, of give and take, 
of tolerance in social, economic and religious matters, the 
absence of envy and hate. Religious tolerance is really founded 
on mutual respect derived from the common ethical principles 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. It is from this same ethi- 
cal tradition that Thomas Jefferson took the basic principles 
upon which our government was founded. In the light of 
this same ethical background the founding fathers recognized 
the necessity of restricting the authority of government in 
order to protect these basic personal rights. From this 
flowed the Bill of Rights. 

Great personal freedom from man-made tyranny and great 
material benefits to all humanity have flowed from these 
inspired and highly successful efforts to create a free society 
founded on these religious and ethical principles, thus ful- 
filling for at least part of the world hopes and aspirations 
of all men to be free. 

I am sure that tolerance is essential to a free society, but 
I am even more convinced that no free society can continue 
to exist unless the great majority of its citizens have religious 
beliefs and subscribe to ethical principles and a moral code 
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that develops self-respect and self-discipline on the part of 
individuals and recognition of the indivdual citizen's basic 
obligations to others. 

In the last thirty years our Western civilization has been 
increasingly challenged by the followers of Karl Marx. 
Socialist and communist leaders get the people’s confidence 
by promising great improvement in their physical welfare 
if they will adopt the communist society. By the time the 
people find that these promises are not being fulfilled they are 
already trapped. It is too late. They have gone down a one- 
way street. Wherever people have adopted this socialistic 
philosophy, dictatorship has been the result. Not only have 
they lost their individual freedom, but the promised material 
benefits have not materialized. In addition, in many cases the 
world has witnessed a resurgence of the most savage bar- 
barism. The world is in danger of slipping backward, not 
just to the horse and buggy days, but back I fear to the 
chariots of the Caesars and the elephants of the Hannibals, 
back to the pagan disregard of human life. 

The fundamental principles of communism are so dia- 
metrically opposite to the ethical principles on which our 
Western civilization depends that communist dictators 
promptly suppress all churches and all activities supporting 
the rights of the individual. This also is the reason why our 
country is singled out for propaganda attack by totalitarian 
dictators. This is forcing our religious organizations, through 
their leaders, to take a positive position against communism 
and socialism and all other forms of government that deny 
the basic personal rights of men. It is also forcing our polit- 
ical leaders to do the same. The political compromises of 
the last twenty years can no longer be tolerated. 

Under collectivism the entire population must conform to 
the will of the dictator lest his rule be weakened as the 
people realize the truth and the false philosophy on which 
his rule is based and be broken down as the people assert 
their liberties. 

In contrast, the Republics and Democracies of the world 
are based on respect for the rights of individuals. They 
tend to be tolerant of the thinking and beliefs of all peoples, 
even to the point where the interests and aspirations of the 
liberty-loving majority may be jeopardized by violent minori- 
ties dominated by totalitarian beliefs or by individuals who 
preach communism or socialism as a cloak to further their 
ruthless ambitions. This, too, poses a difficult issue. When 
does free speech become sedition? How far should free 
nations go in protecting the enemies of freedom in their 
efforts to destroy freedom itself? Tolerance can not extend 
to the point of tolerating the activities of those who would 
destroy us. 

Today great masses of people are being subjected to 
hardship and violence to advance the principles of collec- 
tivism and to further the ambitions of a few dictators. 
Through the centuries of recorded history dictators, no 
matter how they have achieved their power, have been re- 
sponsible for most of the world’s disastrous wars. I am 
convinced that the peoples of the world want peace, not 
war. But it is becoming increasingly clear that since there 
are dictators abroad in the world, we must keep ourselves 
strong in a military sense. 

We are all animals as well as human beings, and since 
the dawn of civilization man has had to struggle against 
nature for food, clothing and shelter. In only a few 
countries, with not more than twenty per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world, have all the people regularly had all 
they wanted to eat. Wages must be low, hours of work long 
and the standard of living low when production is low. Pro- 
duction is low when tools and equipment are poor and when 
the work is not well organized. Under such circumstances, 


human backs have to do what slaves of iron and steel do 
today here in America. 


Our modern Western society by the use of machinery 
and mechanical power and specialization of labor has given 
each of us a great deal more for our labor, but at the same 
time it has made us increasingly dependent upon one an- 
other. As our means of communication and transportation 
have improved and the world has grown relatively smaller, 
whole nations are becoming more dependent upon one 
another. As we become more interdependent clearly it is 
necessary that we become more understanding and more 
tolerant of one another’s problems, for only by effectively 


working together is it possible for us to maintain our own 
existence. 


Today, even a farmer, who has traditionally been con- 
sidered economically the most independent among us, is 
himself dependent for his very existence upon the smooth 
functioning of our industrial order. He must have a market 
for his surplus. He lights his lamps and operates his milking 
machine with electricity produced by a power company 
which uses machinery made in Pittsburgh or Schenectady 
and coal mined in Kentucky or Virginia or oil from Texas. 
This power comes to him through wires made in Connecticut 
out of copper from Montana or Utah. He hauls his prod- 
uce in a truck made in Michigan (or maybe even in South 
Bend) powered by gasoline {rom oil out of the Southwest. 
He pays taxes to help support the Marshall Plan. His 
son may be in Korea. 

Our flexible American industry, with better organization, 
better machines and more horsepower is making possible 
material benefits and a standard of living for all the people 
that only kings dreamed about a couple of centuries ago. 
Destroy the cooperative functioning of our economic system 
and the spirit of willing cooperation on which it is based 
and we will lose not only our liberty but existence will be- 
come very difficult if not impossble for most of us. 


The advocates of government-planned economy and of 
social and communistic states appeal to envy, prejudice and 
greed in the efforts to discredit accomplishment, and to 
further their totalitarian ambitions. They attempt to discredit 
the great accomplishments of our free society by magnifying 
a few of its weaknesses or defects. In terms of the history 
of the world our type of free society is relatively young, 
and I am sure that none of us would take the position that 
it is perfect and cannot be improved. But on analysis of the 
facts, we have made more progress for more people in less 
time measured in both material and spiritual values than 
ever was made before in the history of the world. So in 
our efforts to solve the problems of our times and of our 
daily living we must make sure that we do not adopt policies 
which undermine and violate the fundamental principles 
which protect our freedom and have made possible these 
great accomplishments. 

My special plea tonight is that all of us should renew our 
faith in our free society and in our constitutional govern- 
ment. We must work to further social and economic 
progress based on the common ethical principles upon which 
our country was founded. I am sure that this is the way 
to combat the false philosophies of communism and state 
planning. Only through a clear demonstration of the material 
and spiritual benefits of our free system can we convert 
others to it. 

In conclusion I would like to emphasize some of the es- 
sentials of a free society that I believe are necessary if we 
are to stay free. In listing these essentials I assume that 
the great majority of the people recognize that with rights 
go responsibilities. 
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1. A broad tolerance in social, economic and religious 
matters. 

2. An ethical and moral code subscribed to by the major- 
ity of the people that provides a foundation for willing 
cooperation, individual responsibility and self-restraint. 

3. A broad education of the people in these principles 
so they will understand the fundamentals on which our 
society is based. 

4. Protection of the right to acquire and own property 
for profit as well as for personal use. Property rights are 
not in conflict with human rights but were among the first 
recognized human rights. 

5. Sound monetary and credit policies which will create 
a stable economy by avoiding both inflation and deflation. 

6. Free competition, including the personal right to work 
and compete, and the opportunity for individual accomplish- 
ment. 


7. Positive protection of all citizens from unfair com- 
petition by their own government through subsidies financed 
by taxes on themselves. 

8. A full realization that machines are the friends of man 
and that to accomplish more with the same amount of 
human effort is a sound social and economic objective. 

9. Sufficient military strength to protect our freedom and 
defend our people against aggression. 

10. Opportunity, equity and justice for all under con- 
stitutional law and a full recognition on the part of the 
= that social and economic progress must go hand in 

and. 

Only when the great masses of the pople of the world 
understand the basis of our prosperity and freedom and 
understand and accept the fundamental truths that we be- 
lieve will we have a secure foundation for peace and pros- 
perity in the world. 


Relations With Communist States 


ADVISABLE TO KEEP THEM IN UNITED NATIONS 


By KENNETH YOUNGER, United Kingdom Delegation to the United Nations 
Delivered to the New York Association of Newspaper Editors, October 16, 1950 


undoubtedly one of the key problems of the world 
today. It is also one of the most difficult and specula- 
tive. For all of us, no matter how favourably placed we may 
be, lack much of the essential information upon which to 
found a proper analysis of the dangers which we have to face. 

It is also a problem which is hard to consider coolly and 
objectively, because communism challenges our conventional 
set of values, it challenges our religion, it challenges the 
property basis of society and it challenges the whole liberal 
conception of freedom. In addition, it causes alarm by its 
threat of internal disruption and of external aggression. The 
combination of indignation and fear which it thus inspires 
is an exceedingly bad basis for a sound judgment. 

If one looks back through history there are of course fairly 
numerous examples of a challenging idea propagated by the 
sword. This could perhaps be said of Islam’s assault upon 
the Christian west, and even more of the wars of religion 
between Catholic orthodoxy and Protestant radicalism, each 
supported by the secular power of great nation states. 

These historic antagonists, each claiming a monopoly of 
righteousness and each regarding its opponent as a menace 
both to true spiritual values and internal security, fought 
desperate wars which were intended as wars of extermination 
but in the eod after long conflicts they settled down in their 
respective spheres of influence to live in tolerance of each 
other’s ways. 

Though these old wars were fought ostensibly for reasons 
of doctrine and hundreds of thousands died in defence of 
their faith, modern historians can discern powerful economic 
forces and national secular ambitions which were probably 
more potent causes of armed conflict than was the clash of 
ideas and beliefs, and when the wars finally petered out it 
was not so much that the ideas had become exhausted as that 
the material basis for the conflict no longer existed. Indeed 
it is possible to argue that to a large extent both sides used 
the fervour of religion to maintain the morale and solidarity 
of their peoples in fighting wars which really had a more 
worldly motivation. 

These few historical reflections are relevant to our problem 
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today because it is important for us to assess how far the 
present division of the world represents an ideological conflict 
and how far it is a clash between rival national states or 
groups of states whose material interests are for the time 
being antagonistic. 

To be more precise, we have to judge how far the adver- 
sary is international communism and how far it is the 
expansionist national state of the Soviet Union using a new 
form of religious fervour to serve the material needs of the 
Russian state. As in the past, the two factors are intermin- 
gled and in judging how far the conflict need go we have to 
consider both in their true perspective. 

Let us consider first whether communism can subsist peace- 
fully side by side with other systems, notably the capitalist 
system. Stalin has repeatedly said that it can, while most of 
his lieutenants have repeatedly spoken and acted as if it 
couldn’t. Theoretically I find it difficult to conceive genuine 
toleration by communism of other systems in view of the 
uncompromising Marxist conception of the class war and 
the dogmatic belief in the historic inevitability of communist 
victory. The words of Marx and Lenin offer plenty of texts 
which clearly state this doctrine. 

I referred to the capitalist system. You are no doubt aware 
that I come before you as a democratic socialist and a member 
of the British Labour Party which is very far from identify- 
ing itself with the capitalist system, and you would be en- 
titled to ask me whether I think that communism could reach 
an understanding more easily with democratic socialism than 
with the liberal capitalist idea. My answer to that would be 
no. Communists have always maintained that reformist so- 
cialism is objectively their greatest enemy. My belief that 
democratic socialism offers by far the best hope of avoiding 
a world conflict with communist states is not based on the 
hope of agreement, but on the conviction that democratic 
socialism widely applied can blunt the weapons of the com- 
munists and by effecting peaceful transformation of the eco- 
nomic system can cut from beneath the feet of the communists 
the basis of their support in most of the countries of the 
world. 

In the present phase at least, cooperation is offered by com- 
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munists only for temporary and tactical reasons. What is 
permanent is the duty which they accept to promote the dis- 
integration of non-communist society and the transfer of 
power to the proletariat. 

In theory, therefore, the antagonism seems to me to be 
absolute. In practice, however, it is questionable whether the 
economic and national needs of those countries which are 
now communist are such as to drive these states into the 
costly, destructive and chancy adventure of large scale mod- 
ern war in pursuit of communist ideas. 

The core of the material strength of communism is of 
course the state power of the U.S.S.R. If communism is to 
sweep across the continents by the use of military aggression, 
it is the Red Army and the Red Air Force that must do it. 
How shall one assess the probability that this great national 
striking force will be used to carry the flame of communist 
doctrine over the world? 

Here we are inevitably thrown back largely upon specula- 
tion. The working of the minds of the men in the Kremlin 
is inscrutable because we know too little of the internal fac- 
tors which influence them. Irresponsible despotic regimes al- 
ways carry within them a dangerous tendency to seek strong- 
arm solutions for their difficulties. 

Yet as one considers the Soviet Union it is hard to see what 
material compulsion would be likely to drive her rulers into 
war. It is a vast country with immense untapped resources 
and with a population of very moderate size in relation to 
the habitable space. Unlike Nazi Germany or Japan it has 
no craving for new living space. There are endless outlets 
to be found at home for the energies of its young people, and 
compared with most nations it has to seek relatively few raw 
materials outside its borders. 

A prolonged period of peace therefore seems, on the face 
of it, to offer to the people every prospect of rising living 
standards and to the regime a continuance of its power. 
Moreover, despite all the vilification which Soviet spokesmen 
pour upon foreign governments, both the basic ideology and 
the current education of Russians are far more concerned 
with the building of socialism than with world domination 
on the Hitlerian model. 

The combination of these economic factors with the Marx- 
ist conviction that time is in any case on the side of com- 
munism, suggests the the U.S.S.R. is unlikely to be delib- 
erately planning a world war. On the contrary, the avoidance 
of such a war is probably a prime objective of Soviet policy. 

On the other hand their doctrinal hostility to and suspicion 
of non-communist states is real and leads them to develop the 
technique of disruption by Fifth Column, a technique which 
both serves the national defence needs of the Soviet Union 
and accords well with the Marxist obligation to work for 
the world-wide victory of the proletariat. 

The obvious dangers here are firstly a miscalculation of 
what the world will stand in terms of such a policy, and 
secondly the increasing gap in understanding between the 
communist and non-communist worlds which such a policy 
creates. If communist policy, as I have suggested, does not 
aim at world war it certainly runs the risk of blundering into 
war unintentionally. 

What deductions then should we dratv from this analysis? 
Our first deduction might be that true cooperation in the 
present phase is unlikely. What we have to face is a pro- 
longed attempt at weakening the non-communist world by 
methods short of world war which would only be caused by 
a ghastly miscalculation on the part of the rulers of Russia. 

Against a threat of this type we must develop two defences. 
Our first is a solid economy in our own countries, a steady 
development of backward areas and the maintenance of full 


employment in advanced countries. Our second is a measure 
of military power sufficient to counter the type of communist 
strong-arm measures of which we have already experienced 
in such places as Malaya, Indo-China and in the Berlin inci- 
dents which gave rise to the famous airlift. 

You may ask how does Korea fit in to this picture. I 
would say that Korea, viewed from the Soviet angle, was the 
sort of ghastly miscalculation to which I have referred. It is 
as fortunate for them as for us that it has been possible to 
localize this conflict. We must hope that it will be a warning 
to them of the dangers of going too far, and we ourselves 
must learn the lesson not to underestimate the military 
threat. 

My second deduction is that while the military pre- 
paredness necessary to meet local attempts at disruption, to 
give confidence to states which border on the danger areas 
and to act as a deterrent against reckless adventurers must be 
considerable and certainly far greater than it is today, it 
would nevertheless be folly for the western world to launch 
out upon a military programme based upon an assumption of 
the inevitability of total war or of the need for a preventive 
war. 

Not only do I think such assumptions to be unjustified, but 
I believe that such a programme would make it impossible 
to win over to democratic policies the vast millions in many 
parts of the world who are an easy prey to communist indoc- 
trination, owing to either sheer misery and poverty or to the 
frustration and sense of aimlessness which has overtaken the 
social life of some countries in the west. 

It is both better and far cheaper in lives and wealth to 
check communism in areas like South-East Asia or in Italy 
by political and economic progress which offers hope and 
expanding horizons to the people, than to try to hold down 
communism there by costly armaments. 

Furthermore, in the long run if it can be shown that the 
democratic world has more to offer in terms of development 
and welfare than the Soviet Union, maybe centrifugal forces 
will begin to operate within the Soviet Empire which will 
make it impossible for the Kremlin to keep all the satellites 
around its perimeter in indefinite obedience. 

These are, of course, long-term objectives. Unfortunately 
development in many backward areas has for years past been 
on an inadequate scale and political reform has lacked or has 
only very recently been speeded up. Consequently there are 
many sore spots in the world. A great effort is needed to heal 
them, and in the meantime a considerable military burden 
must be faced. 

Nevertheless, if I am right in my judgment that we will 
not be plunged into an early war, these things can be put 
right, though only an immense effort which mobilizes all 
the resources of the democratic world. 

May I finally comment upon a highly topical question? 
What is the use of trying to cooperate with the Soviet Union 
inside the United Nations? 

I have already said that in the present phase full coopera- 
tion cannot be expected. Nevertheless I believe it is vital that 
we should do all we can to prevent them from breaking away. 
Firstly, because to drive them out would merely transfer the 
world conflict to some other sphere without doing anything 
to solve it. Secondly, miscalculations and ignorance on the 
part of the Soviet Government being one of the greatest dan- 
gers, we must maximize their all too limited contacts with the 
outside world. Thirdly, because there are a number of states 
which occupy exposed positions in the ideologic war whose 
cooperation with us can only be assured through a comprehen- 
sive world organization which includes the communist group. 
Such states would shrink from joining any group which 
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seemed to be directed primarily against the Soviet Union and 
her associates. And fourthly, because any change in the Soviet 
attitude, a possibility which we dare not rule out, could bear 
fruit far more easy if all of us are still in relations with one 
another inside the comity of nations. 

‘These are my reflections on a subject upon which no hon- 
est man can claim to be an expert or to speak with irrefutable 
authority. All of us are striving to pierce the darkness and 


none of us wholly succeed. Yet those of us who are actively 
engaged in affairs or in the formation of opinion cannot adopt 
a merely agnostic attitude. If we would be masters of our 
fate we must coolly make our judgment consciously calculat- 
ing the risks and upon that judgment we must base our ac- 
tions. I do not claim dogmatically that the judgment which 
I have given you is right, but I believe it to be reasonable. 
I invite you now to subject it to what criticism you will. 


The Welfare State 


TYRANNY OF GOVERNMENT IS THE EASIEST TO CREATE AND HARDEST TO DESTROY 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN, P.C., K.C., (former Prime Minister of Canada) 
Delivered before the Canadian Bar Association (B.C. Section) and the Law Society of British Columbia, 
Victoria, British Columbia, June 29, 1950 


T is quite impossible to express thanks adequately to my 
long-standing, very close and very valued friend, General 
Clark, for his kind, though flattering, introduction. One 

must admit, however, a serious apprehension that the fine 
reputation he has built up for me in your hearing is in dan- 
ger of being destroyed within the next half hour. I thank 
him particularly for the valuable advertisement he has given 
my recently published book, especially because—though I do 
not like confessing it—the book needs advertisement. 

If an opportunity to address the Bar of British Columbia 
had come to your guest of tonight about forty years ago, he 
would have felt more at home among you, because in those 
early days he thought he knew some law. The decades since 
have played havoc with what command of that subject he 
once possessed. 

‘To undertake to focus attention on any topic other than 
that which now dominates the minds of all thinking people— 
at this moment when dark and foreboding happenings are so 
threatening and so close—is indeed a risky adventure. But 
really one cannot add anything to your information or en- 
lightenment on those events which in recent days have startled 
and shocked the Western world, unless he has had advantages 
giving him knowledge and data beyond those enjoyed by all 
of you. Such advantages have not been mine. 

Tonight, ladies and gentlemen, there is something I really 
want to say. Seven years ago I spoke in the City of Van- 
couver, expressing certain convictions on the question of So- 
cialism. ‘Those convictions have not changed; there is no one 
here who even imagines they have. It is not my thought to 
expand much on that topic at this time, mainly because the 
body of opinion sympathetic to Socialism has diminished 
rather than strengthened in intervening years. There can be 
no question but that, in the English-speaking world anyway, 
the public in general, and the more thoughtful public in par- 
ticular, have moved away from support of that doctrine. This 
is mainly because the representations which were so diligently 
poured into us in earlier years as constituting foundations 
for the Socialist faith have proved to be unfounded and 
wrong. Research and events have marched against the creed. 

We were assured—to give a few outstanding examples— 
that we had reached a stage in the evolution of industry and 
society where the big business man had become too powerful 
and dominated the political sphere; where Labour was being 
denied its just reward; where the fruits of industry were 
being garnered too selfishly by other classes of society and 
particularly by possessors of capital. We were told as well 
that the development of industry has resulted in a creation 





of gigantic business units which crowded to the wall smaller 
competing units, and resulted in big monopoly bestriding the 
national economy. Even the land, it was stated, was being 
alienated to corporations, and the farmer’s freedom was being 
challenged. These claims will now be answered in turn. 

There are many here who have been in public life, in vari- 
ous Legislatures and in Parliament, and not one who has 
been will hesitate for a moment to confirm what I am about 
to say. So far from the business giant dominating politics, 
there is no one in any sphere whose voice is, and has been for 
many decades, more impotent than his in determining the 
course the State pursues. Indeed, such is the result of univer- 
sal suffrage that championship by a big business man is usually 
considered more a liability than an asset. 

It is numbers that count in a democracy, and, so far from 
the past operation of our free economy demonstrating that 
too large a portion of its rewards are funneled to non-workers 
—to what is called the capitalist class—and too small a por- 
tion to other sections of society—to those who by their intel- 
ligence, their toil, their wholesome activity in any useful field 
contribute to the general good—it is rather the contrary 
which has been established by the stern authority of facts. 
It is not a myth, but demonstrable truth, to say that a fair 
proportion has flown to Labour all through these years. In 
the period 1930-39 inclusive, dependable statistics show that 
Labour collected in our country 63.6% of our national in- 
come, or almost two-thirds of the whole—and Labour is 
much less, numerically, than two-thirds of our population. 

Passing next to a more typical group of years, including 
prosperous as well as depressing times, 1926-40 inclusive, the 
labouring and farming population together collected 74.2% 
of the national income of Canada, and workers and farmers 
together represented just 75% of the whole population. Thus 
it is definitely established that distribution, numerically at 
least, has been, as between Labour and farmer on the one 
hand all remaining classes on the other, remarkably exact 
and fair. True, there has been disparity of income and vari- 
ations of success as between individuals in all groups, but 
this is not only inevitable in a free society, but essential and 
imperative if the dynamics of incentive are to be preserved 
and the sanctions or penalties of inefficiency and failure to 
be applied. Without such incentives and sanctions there can 
only be one or two results—a dead economy or a slave econ- 
omy. Of all the delusions which have led man astray, the 
most dangerous of all is this:—that man is naturally efficient 
just as he is naturally virtuous, and that neither incentive 
nor sanctions are necessary to make or to keep him so. It may 
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be that we are engaged in a long process of changing that de- 
lusion into a truth, but in this we have made little perceptible 
progress even since the dawn of the Christian era. 

Neither is it the truth that business and industry have 
tended to concentrate in few hands and in gigantic structures: 
the very opposite has been the case. There are more business 
units in the United States—and I use the United States 
generally tonight by way of illustration, first, because their 
data is more ample than ours, and, second, that my remarks 
may not be tinged with any political purpose—there are more 
business units in the United States now per thousand of popu- 
lation than there were fifty years ago. There are eighteen per 
thousand and in 1950 as against fifteen per thousand in 1900, 

nd there is no sign of turning. On the contrary, in the last 
few years for which statistics are complete—1944-48 inclus- 
ive—there has been an increase of 33 1/3% in the separate, 
independent business units of that country. Further, an off- 
cial examination of two thousand of those units shows that 
increases in the rates of profit, of present worth and of net 
assets were more rapid among the small and medium busi- 
nesses than among the very large. These years have disclosed 
that there is a limit beyond which a gigantic corporation can- 
not improve its efficiency, and there would appear to be ten- 
dency now rather to multiplication of businesses than to con- 
centration. 


As to the contention that farm lands have been gravitating 
to corporations, I take my answer from Canada and from a 
single Canadian Province—Saskatchewan. This Province is 
probably the least favourable of all to my argument, not by 
any means because of inferiority of its citizenship or of its 
agricultural resources, but because of unfortunate climatic 
conditions lasting in different areas for a number of years. 
In Saskatchewan, however, 90'4% of land alienated from 
the Crown is privately owned. The other 914% is held partly 
by investment companies and land companies, and to a small 
extent by loan companies, including a Government loan com- 
pany. Of the 9014% thus privately owned not less than 57% 
is free of mortgage. In an overwhelming proportion the farms 
are operated by their owners, and of the small number avail- 
able for rental the greater portion are rented and operated 
by owners of other lands. It would be difficult to think of 
conditions which, in the respect now dealt with, could be 
more healthy and satisfactory. 


Then, again, how many thousands accepted this Socialistic 
teaching as something peculiarly modern? We often heard a 
confident proclamation that the future belonged to it. This 
grand scheme was put out as a product of new and progres- 
sive thinking, something our obtuse forefathers had never 
dreamed of. What humbug such talk was! Socialism has been 
tried, and tried again and again, over a period of six thou- 
sand years, in greater or smaller extent, and in every single 
instance the experiment is now hanging in the halls of failure. 
In our own time we have witnessed thirteen years of it in 
New Zealand, eight years in Australia and five years in 
Britain. True, in these three countries there has been only a 
relatively small portion of State ownership and operation of 
business or industry, but even at that, the results are now 
visible—indeed, illuminating—for a world to see. I will not 
burden you with a long, melancholy account. Far better that 
you learn by independent observation and study, but make 
certain, a thousand times certain, that you do study and learn. 
The chastening which the fine peoples of these countries 
have suffered must not be lost on us. 


There is a clear conclusion now—and it should have been 
clear long ago—that there are only two systems by which 
production of the needs of mankind, and distribution of that 


production, can be carried on—that is, two systems by which 
a nation can decide what goods it shall produce and where 
the goods shall go. One is a system of decree from above: 
this is the Socialist way. The other is by operation, on a free 
market, of the law of supply and demand through the pricing 
process. If we have decree from above in respect of production 
—that is, in respect of supply— we must inevitably have de- 
cree from above in respect of demand. This means control of 
the whole personal life of a nation; it means the police State. 
Between these two principles there can only be one sane, 
enlightened decision, and, truth to tell, this is almost univer- 
sally recognized today. A thousand times better have a free 
market plan under fair and equitable laws democratically 
passed and enforced, because, first, in that way we avoid the 
terrific burden entailed in maintaining a vast bureaucracy; 
and secondly, because it operates with a maximum of free- 
dom and a minimum of force. Super added on both, it re- 
wards efficiency and economy; it punishes laziness and waste, 
and thus provides incentive, the very mainspring of human 
progress. 


On that subject I shall say no more, but come at once to 
the definite topic which I want to review, and review very 
earnestly, tonight—the Welfare State, the perils of the Wel- 
fare State as now conceived and practised, perils which are 
chiefly a bleak Socialism which yawns in front. So swiftly, 
indeed, have we been carried by the glamour and political 
temptations of the Welfare State down a back alley to 
Socialism, that though in point of conviction we are now 
farther removed from that creed than we have been for dec- 
ades, in point of fact and reality we are vastly nearer the 
dismal destiny itself than ever before in our history. 

At this point I want to make two stipulations, both of 
which should be unnecessary, but both of which, unfortun- 
ately, are not: First, | am not opposed to welfare; I am 
not opposed to security—social security or any other kind 
—and no one assumed to be sane can be considered as so 
opposed. On the contrary, like all of you, I agree that the 
paramount obligation and function of Government, next to 
defence of the Nation, is to foster conditions and ensure a 
moral atmosphere under which opportunities are created and 
maintained so that the people of a Nation, by their industry, 
their thrift, their skill, their faith, and their courage may 
build for themselves both security and welfare. And this is 
my second stipulation: Whatever I may say about self-reli- 
ance and self-responsibility, it is not to be understood as im- 
plying that the sources of charity are to be stopped; it is not 
to be understood as implying that we are not all bound in 
duty to help in the measure of our capacity the unfortunate, 
the impaired and the needy, nor indeed that it isn’t a duty of 
Government, in appropriate cases and on sound principles. to 
perform certain tasks of charity. That is, however, altogether 
different—and I pray you to keep this in mind—it is wholly 
different from supporting the State in a programme of under- 
writing the lives of citizens, of undertaking protection of its 
people from the cradle to the grave, or from any other arbi- 
trary stage to the grave. It is different, vehemently different, 
from justifying the State in any course of action which lifts 
from the shoulders of the individual in any degree whatever 
the consciousness of his responsibility, so long as breath, 
strength and opportunity are his, to take care of himself and 
of all dependent on him. 

Having said those things, I propose to use as the basis of 
my argument a speech made by a former United States Presi- 
dent, Herbert Hoover, at Leland Stanford University, in 
August last. This course is taken, first, because Mr. Hoover 
presented a tremendous and arresting truth—something I 
have been trying to expound, without much success, for a 
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long time—but mainly because, due to his unexampled experi- 
ence as well as his unchallengeable character and capacity, 
Herbert Hoover should be, and in my opinion is, the best 
qualified to express a judgment on this issue of any man to- 
day alive. He speaks from an elevation of authority vastly 
higher than I can command. Long before he was President 
he was commissioned by his country to create and manage an 
organization spread over the length and breadth of Europe, 
designed to look after the unfortunate, the handicapped and 
the needy in those war-stricken countries. This obligation he 
discharged with conspicuous ability and success. He held the 
high office of President for four years, more than half of 
which were dark and testing years. His spirit must have been 
tried to the breaking point but he never swerved from duty, 
and what is more he never swerved from principle; he never 
surrendered to expediency. In recent times, appointed by his 
political opponents, he made examination into and report upon 
the organization of Government in that Republic, with a 
view to its simplification, and especially with a view to greater 
economy and efficiency. It was while engaged in this latter 
task that his reflections drove him to certain convictions and 
ir itled in his soul certain apprehensions which impelled him 
+» make his speech at Palo Alto.* 

‘My bounden task,” he said, “is not to talk of things light 
and entertaining, but in these sombre days to treat of very 
serious matters which weigh upon my heart.” The American 
Republic, he said, cannot be a static country—a static country 
dies; it must be dynamic, but a dynamic country is not made 
by dynamite, and “the dynamite of this time is public ex- 
penditure.” “I'wenty years ago, Governments in the United 
States, Federal, State and Municipal, (omitting Federal debt 
service) cost the average family less than $200 annually. Now 
they cost an average family (also omitting debt service) 
$1,300 annually.” Add to this additional charges definitely 
proposed, and in his judgment imminent, and the average cost 
per family, including debt service, is $1,900 per year. Twenty 
years ago, Mr. Hoover added, there was one Government em- 
ployee to every forty of the population; now there is one 
Government employee to every twenty-two of the population. 
Worse than that, there is one to every eight of the working 
population. But there are others, as well as employees, in 
receipt of regular monies from the State. There are pen- 
sioners, annunitants, subsidized persons. Including all these, 
there is one to every seven of the population in receipt of Gov- 
ernment monies, and, assuming those of age to be married, 
the number of persons in receipt regularly of Government 
monies amounts to approximately one-half of those who voted 
in the last Presidential election. Keep in your minds, as I 
pass along, the tremendous power all this is adding to 
Government. 

Then Mr. Hoover gave full details as to the number of 
days’ work per year which the average man had to devote to 
nothing else but paying taxes. Because, as he emphasized, it 
is the average man, whose numbers compared with others are 
legion, who has to pay for all these tremendous expenditures. 
Mr. Hoover's figures showed that, including immediately 
projected expenditures, the average worker in the U.S. has 
to labour eighty-one days per year to satisfy the tax gatherer 
alone. Taking out holidays, Sundays, and average vacations, 
there are only 235 working days in the year. It follows that 
more than one day’s work out of every three has to be applied 
in paying taxes. Think again, I ask you, of the power this 
gives to Government! 

Another astonishing situation was disclosed by Mr. Hoover. 
Taking the entire national income of the United States and 
deducting from it the normal cost of living of the American 
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people, on a standard officially established as fair by the 
American Government, the balance, he found—and properly 
found—would be the potential savings of the people of that 
country. Setting against these available savings of the Ameri- 
can people the taxes levied against them, he showed that taxes 
absorbed between 75% and 85% of all possible savings. This, 
indeed, is an astounding revelation. It is out of savings that 
houses are built, that farms are purchased, that life insurance 
is provided, that investments are commenced, on which invest- 
ments the whole productive system is built. Approximately 
80% of these savings is now taken in taxes. 

You tell me it isn’t as bad in Canada! Not as yet, anyway, 
you think, but you must keep this in mind:— The cost for 
defence, in 1948, the last year for which I could get complete 
figures, was $18.00 per capita; the cost for defence in hard- 
pressed England in the same year was $42.00 per capita; the 
cost for defence in the United States in the same year was 
$74.00 per capita. Obviously we have not been paying our 
share, but the resistless march of events is going to compel us 
to do so, and right away. 

When it comes to Administration and Government serv- 
ices, though, the figures are entirely different. Our cost was 
$70.00 per capita; in Britain it was $40.00 and in the United 
States, $59.00. In health and family allowances alone we 
paid out $34.00 per head of our population, while Britain 
paid only $21.00. Make no mistake, we are travelling down 
the same road as the United States, and at just as swift a 
pace. 

Is it any wonder we have a housing problem here? The 
last reservoir of capital is now mainly the Government 
Treasuries. The same is true.in England, where I read in 
the records of the House of Commons that houses cost five 
times what they did before the war and that there is no pos- 
sibility of shortages being overtaken in the life of the youngest 
member. Is it any wonder we have Government loaning insti- 
tutions, loaning on farms, loaning on houses, on nearly every- 
thing, even on business propositions. Again I beg of you, do 
not let out of your minds the tremendous influence and 
power all this bestows on Governments. They get bigger and 
ever bigger, powerful and ever more powerful. The indi- 
vidual withers and the State is more and more. 

It is senseless, Mr. Hoover said, to talk about the money 
being provided by borrowing. This is only piling on our 
children, and their children, the penalties of our own 
extravagance and waste. Useless also it is to talk about its 
coming out of corporations and the rich. What comes from 
corporations, he said, must only be added to the cost of goods, 
and if we take everything from everybody who has $8,000 
income or more, the total will not pay 10% of annual ex- 
penditures. Along this road of spending, declared Mr. 
Hoover, the Government takes over—either takes over 
directly, which is Socialism, or dictates institutional and 
economic life, which is Fascism. Anyway, the two are essen- 
tially the same. 

The American mind, he said, is troubled by the growth 
of collectivism throughout the world; it is troubled by the 
presence of Communists. These few hundred thousand, 
though, could never destroy the Republic; they are a nuisance 
and require attention. Neither coud any great harm come 
from the doctrinaire Socialists who peacefully dream of their 
Utopia. But—and here I want to focus your attention in 
earnest on his words—those who are really our danger are 
the very considerable group of fuzzy-minded people—and 
their number is legion—who think they can engineer some 
compromise with these European infections. These people, 
he added, have the foolish notion that a collectivist economy 
can at the same time preserve personal liberty and Consti- 
tutional Government. The great body of Americans, Mr. 
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Hoover affirmed, do not believe in these compromises with 
collectivism, in this swift descent to the totalitarian State; 
but they do not realize that through Governmental spending 
and taxes their Nation is blissfully driving down the back 
road to this dreary doom at top speed. In the end, these 
solutions of national problems by spending are always the 
same; they mean power, more power, more centralization in 
the hands of the State. Although, Mr. Hoover added, there 
had not been a great socialization of property in the United 
States—indeed, very little——they were already far on the 
journey to the very condition which they loathe and fear the 
most, and in truth, were on the last mile of the descent. 

I am sure you are not failing to get the signiflcance of these 
momentous facts and of their definite and undeniable applica- 
tion to Canada. One of the devices of these advocates of 
gigantic spending is, Mr. Hoover said, the manipulation of 
words, phrases and slogans—manipulations which are noth- 
ing but malign distortions that drug the processes of thought. 
They drown those processes in emotion. Government bor- 
rowing and taxing is gently transferred into the soft phrase 
“deficit spending’. The slogan of a “welfare state” has 
emerged as a disguise for the totalitarian State by the route 
of spending. 

Thomas Jefferson would never recognize this distortion of 
the word “welfare” which he used so much. Here is Jeffer- 
son’s conception: “To preserve our independence we must 
make a choice between economy and liberty on the one hand 
or profusion and servitude on the other.” “If,” said Jefferson 
—and remember Jefferson was the architect of the American 
Constitution—“if we can prevent Government from wresting 
the labours of the people under pretense of caring for them, 
we shall be happy.” 

Out of these slogans and phrases, Mr. Hoover said, come 
vague promises and misty mirages such as “security from the 
cradle to the grave,” a vague and vicious promise that frus- 
trates those basic human impulses to production which make 
a dynamic nation. 

This speech of ex-President Hoover was historic. I have 
sought diligently but have found no attempt to answer him. 
We dare not, he concluded, see the birthright of posterity 
to individual independence, initiative and freedom of choice 
bartered away for a mess of collectivism. The Founding 
Fathers, he said, dedicated the structure of American Govern- 
ment “‘to secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” ‘We inherit this precious blessing, but as spend- 
thrifts we are fast on our way to rob posterity of its 
inheritance.” 

So far from Jefferson standing alone, Mr. Hoover could 
have quoted along with him scores of great men honoured 
in history, indeed all such, until this last lush school of 
Welfare Staters and Socialists. 

I shall read you one of many pronouncements by John 
Stuart Mill in his great work, “On Liberty”. Referring to 
his own country, he said: 

“Every function super added to those already exer- 
cised by the Government causes its influence over hopes 
and fears to be more widely diffused, and converts, more 
and more, the active and ambitious part of the public 
into hangers-on of the government. . . . If the railways, 
the banks, the insurance offices, the great joint stock 
companies, the universities and the public charities 
were all of them branches of the government .. . if the 
employees of all these different enterprises were ap- 
pointed and paid by the government, and looked to the 
government for every rise in life; not all the freedom 
of the press and popular constitution of the legislature 
would make this or any other country free otherwise 
than in name.” 

Mr. Hoover could have quoted also from the great thinker, 


Herbert Spencer, in a score of places; from James Mill, from 
the solid wisdom of Edmund Burke and the brilliant declama- 
tion of Macaulay, and from the never-lessening authority of 
Adam Smith. Are we in our day going to close our minds 
to thinking which has been not only held in universal honour 
but has been fruitful of great progress and vindicated by 
time. Are we ready, in crass conceit, to cast into the ditch 
and the pit principles which have stood every test, which 
have been tried in the furnace of experience and have proven 
good, and which have served and fortified our fathers for 
generations? Who are these men who come to us now with 
a prescription which has no record of successful achievement 
anywhere at any time? Who are these men who, themselves, 
certainly have not demonstrated capacity for careful thought, 
but who sneer at great figures of the past, and who in dire 
dearth of the latest symptom of originality are trying to 
scribble the monotonous epithet “reactionary” over every 
solid argument which they do not like, and across every 
door-post of history ? 

A very prominent American, of whom all of you have 
heard, just a few months ago proclaimed over there that 
7>yone who opposed this concept of the Welfare State was 
unrealistic, out of tune with the times, and was trying to 
repeal the twentieth century. He gave as his reason for this 
bewildering pronouncement that he had never yet met a man 
who did not want welfare and want security. Well, neither 
have I; neither has any of you. A person who did not want 
these things would not be of this world. But what the 
Welfare State is trying to tell us is that the source of all 
welfare and security is the State, and that men can have it 
from the State and not without the State. The Welfare 
State is trying to persuade us that we will have more welfare 
in the degree in which higher taxes are levied against us— 
higher taxes on our labour and our thrift. The Welfare 
State tries to convince us that it will give us more security 
by spending more than its income and by driving down re- 
morselessly the value of our dollar. It seriously and loudly 
asserts that we are going to have greater liberty through 
more laws and regulations being piled upon us, strangling 
our every exertion and frustrating our every hope. The 
Welfare State looks us in the face and promises to lead us 
to a higher moral stature by teaching us to trust in the 
State instead of trusting in ourselves; by teaching us to 
yield to events and circumstances as the State unfolds them, 
instead of rising above events and adversities by our own 
God-given courage and resource. These, ladies and gentle- 
men, are the dogmas of the Welfare State, and these dogmas 
will deaden into pernicious inertia every fibre and faculty of 
the human mind and body, and every aspiration of the human 
soul. 

I spoke a moment ago of the steady and inexorable driving 
down of the value of our money. That is the dominating 
economic phenomenon of this age. Inflation is born of spend- 
ing and borrowing—spending and borrowing not matched 
by any increased production of wealth. In time of war it is 
impossible, for me at least, to conceive how inflation can be 
avoided. Money spent on war is not spent for production 
but for liberty. Of pitiless necessity it can create no wealth, 
but here is what I say:—Money created and spent in time 
of peace just for distribution—whatever the political purpose 
—spent just for distribution and not resulting in com- 
mensurate production—is unnecessary inflation and, there- 
fore, unfair and dishonest. Money loaned to Government 
at a certain time has a certain buying power. When, ten 
years or more later, this loan is repaid, the money has half 
or less than half that buying power. Inflation brought on 
us for the purposes I have described is malign, discouraging 
and cruelly unjust. Lenin said—at least he is reported by 
the highly placed Lord Keynes as having said—that the 
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best way to destroy the capitalistic system is to debase the 
currency. Keynes declared that Lenin was absolutely right, 
and added himself that there was no more subtle or surer 
way to overturn the existing basis of society than to debase 
the currency. This method, he said, engages all the hidden 
forces of economic law on the side of destruction—and please 
mark and remember these words—“it does so in a way that 
not one person in a million can diagnose or understand.” It 
is a secretive, sinister and unending subtraction from posses- 
sions gained by industry and thrift. 

Spending brings inflation which adds to the cost of living; 
spending brings taxes which reduce the means of living. 
‘These twin, devastating forces together are at this very time 
driving tens of thousands every year from the ranks of the 
self-reliant into the ranks of dependents on the State. Under 
the sombre consequences of spending and borrowing, a new 
and large section of population is being lifted every year 
from the area of self-reliance to the area where hope of self- 
reliance or of anything like lifelong self-reliance has to be 
abandoned. ‘The inescapable fact, indeed, is this:—that the 
State cannot fulfil its undertaking to look directly after the 
economic requirements of large sections of its people unless 
it first makes it impossible for correspondingly large sections 
to look after themselves. 

Man rose from vile conditions to the stage of life he has 
for so long enjoyed, not by running around looking for 
security or huddling under the coat tails of the State, but by 
industry, resourcefulness, by thrift, by measuring his mind 
and his energies against the mind and energies of others, 
by learning from adversity and being inspired by success, 
and by being able at all times to give expression to the dis- 
content that is in him. 

‘This is a world of danger and adventure. It always has 
been from the first day of recorded time, and there is no 
one so penetrating as to be able to assure us that it will ever 
be anything else. ‘he best we can hope to do is to reduce, 
if we can, the danger; to make more wholesome, if we can, 
the adventure; but even along this route we cannot assert 
that we have made an inch of progress in the last two hun- 
dred years. 


Looking, then, straight in the face of the world in which 
we live, do you seriously imagine that we can afford to cul- 
tivate a safety-seeking, a safety-first mentality, or a some- 
thing-for-nothing mentality, the darling child of the Welfare 
State? Security seeking, indeed, erected into a primary objec- 
jective, can have no result except to confirm an eternal truth 
enshrined in the New Testament that ‘He who saveth his life 
shall lose it.” As long as the whole accent is on eagerness 
to save our lives we shall surely keep on losing them. That 
is why the emphasis must be shifted from hopes for a secure 
world to determination to achieve a free world. A soldier 
who seeks security never helped his army to win a battle, 
and a people dedicated to security will never take the risks 
essential to peace. 

In this day and generation our most essential pre-occupation 
surely should be to keep right in the front of our minds, every 
hour of every day, the lesson which history has plainly 
taught, that of all the tyrannies of man over man the tyranny 
of Government is the easiest to create and the hardest to 
destroy; that while we must guard ourselves, and can guard 
ourselves, against enemies from without whom we can iden- 
tify and meet, we must also guard with equal zeal against 
the well-meaning, misguided persons living right among us 
who would lead us into dependence on the paternalistic State 
—the paternalistic State which is always ready to gather us 
in ever-increasing debility and stagnancy under its lordly 
wings. 

Speaking before this gathering of lawyers, I can invoke 
with a firm confidence the great name of Brandeis, who 
adorned until recently the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In a celebrated Judgment he declared that the final 
end, the all-embracing end of the State was to make its 
people free to develop and expand their faculties; and, to 
ensure the survival and the sovereignty of that principle, he 
urged that they must never for a moment forget the transcen- 
dent truth that liberty is the secret of happiness and that 
courage is the secret of liberty. The ringing, imperious call 
of this time is that we recapture the spirit of Brandeis, of 
Jefferson, of Spencer, of Burke and many more luminous 
figures who have enlightened and inspired our past. 


The Welfare State 


THE WARFARE WORLD NOT WELFARE STATE, CAUSES 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES AND TAXES TO BE HIGH 
By PAUL H. DOUGLAS, United States Senator from Illinois 
Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia July 14, 1950 


URING this last year many derisive criticisms have 
been made of federal and state action to improve the 
condition of people and the term ‘Welfare state” 
has been used as a derogatory term to describe these activi- 
ties. It is implied that initiative and self-reliance are being 
badly injured by governmental action to help people and 
that unless this dangerous trend is reversed or at least halted 
that the character of our citizens will be almost totally 
undermined. It is always hinted and, indeed, sometimes 
directly stated that such welfare activties have their ideologi- 
cal origins outside the United States; that their true father 
is either Karl Marx or Lenin and that it is the duty of all 
red-blooded Americans to spurn these works of evil one the 
and even more to reject their present advocates. 
These are horrendous if somewhat foggy charges. When 
one presses for particulars, the fog seems to increase. For 


when the castigators of the welfare state are asked if they 
would have us close down our schools and colleges and 
put barricades across our roads they indignantly ask us not 
to be absurd. When we inquire whether we should lock 
the doors of our hospitals and medical research centers, 
they say we are caricaturing them. Then when we try to 
probe further and suggest that perhaps they do not believe 
in old age security or unemployment compensation, they say 
we are misrepresenting their position. But when we ask if 
it would not be well to save government money by cutting 
outlays for rivers and harbors, and doing away with the 
postal subsidies to newspapers, magazines, direct mail ad- 
vertisers, mail order houses, airlines and railways, these 
opponents of the welfare state commonly become apoplectic 
in their indignation that we should even think of taking 
away: such legitimate aids to free enterprise. 
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It is, indeed, hard to arrive at the precise position of this 
group, for it is as misty as the Great Boy which Ibsen's Peer 
Gynt contended. To the degree that there is substance to 
their position, it seems to be compounded of two parts. First, 
that while we should keep the present welfare activities of 
our state and federal government, we should spend less 
money upon them and hence, relieve the taxpayers of much 
of the heavy burden which they are bearing and second, 
that the federal and state governments should not take on 
any new welfare projects. In particular, it is urged that 
the federal government should not aid education in the 
states, should not help to make it easier for low and middle- 
income folks to get better housing and under no conditions 
should it carry out the Ewing plan for medical care or 
the Brannan plan for farming. 

Now let me hasten to say, lest there be any misunder- 
standing, that I, too, am opposed to both the Ewing and 
the Brannan plans, for reasons which I have not time fully 
to develop here. But I would like to point out, if I may, that 
so far as the federal budget is concerned, our total expendi- 
tures for pensions to the aged, to mothers and to the blind, 
for education, health and housing comes to about 2™% billions 
of dollars a year, or only 6 per cent of the federal budget. 
This is in sharp contrast with the 15% billions which we 
spend on arms for ourselves and our allies and for atomic 
energy, the 4% billions on foreign economic aid and occu- 
pation costs which we are spending to ward off communism, 
or a total of 20 billions to prepare us more effectively against 
a future war. If we add the cost of past wars in the form of 

% billons for interest on the war incurred public debt 
and 6 billions for veterans, we come to a total of about 31 
billions which is being spent yearly for past and present 
wars. This is about 76 per cent of the national budget. 
It is the warfare world, therefore, and not the welfare 
state which causes our federal expenditures and taxes to be 
high. 

Of course, we should do away with waste in our welfare 
expenditures as we should in all other branches but we 
should not expect that we can, thereby, greatly reduce our 
taxes. 


II 


Having, I hope, cleared away at least some of the under- 
brush, let us now consider whether the functions of govern- 
ment should include the promotion of human welfare. I 
should like to advance the thesis that this not only should 
be one of the purposes of government but that throughout 
the history of our nation that has been one of the primary 
aims—perhaps, the most primary—of our national govern- 
ment. So, far from the welfare state being of alien origin, 
it is a vital and integral part of the American tradition and 
ideal. 

We can begin at no better place than the soul-stirring 
Declaration of Independence composed by the first citizen 
of this gracious community, the young Jefferson, whose 
serene spirit looks down upon us from the neighboring hill- 
top of Monticello. For the inalienable rights of men which 
Jefferson proclaimed and which stirred the pulses of the 
world were not life, liberty, and property, as John Locke 
had held, but rather Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness. And “to secure these rights,” Jefferson declared, 
“Governments are instituted amongst men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” It is in- 
teresting that Jefferson did not say the “right to happiness.” 
That is perhaps beyond the power of mortal man to attain 
by himself and certainly beyond the power of human govern- 
ment to guarantee. But what Jefferson was asserting is 
that men should have not only the right but the chance “‘to 








pursue” happiness—namely, to chase it. What is this but the 
right to seek human welfare? And let us note also that 
according to Jefferson, the only purpose of government, 
indeed the purpose for which government was instituted, was 
to secure those rights for a// men. For these were declared 
to be the rights of all men and not for the few. They were 
not only for the rich and well-born, they were also for the 
poor and humble. They were not merely for the planters 
but also for the small farmers and artisans—yes, and for 
the field-hands, too. They were not merely for white men, for 
Jefferson did not so restrict himself but for black men as 
well. They were not merely for the Protestants, but for 
Catholics, Jews and free-thinkers in equal measure. 

The nomenclature of “welfare state” might have seemed 
somewhat strange to Jefferson. But he would have recognized 
its purpose as his, namely, to help all men to lead a better 
life. 

As all Virginians know, the Declaration of Independence 
was largely based upon the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
approved three weeks before. This was drafted by the noble 
George Mason, who has been largely rescued from oblivion 
by the prescient biography of Mrs. Francis P. Miller. The 
Virginia Declaration not only furnished the framework for 
the Declaration of Independence but also for the Bill of 
Rights which fourteen years later were adopted as the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 
Let us listen to that sturdy Virginian, Mason, speaking in 
the Virginia Declaration—“All men are created equally 
free and independent and have certain inherent natural 
rights of which they cannot by any compact deprive or divest 
their posterity, among which are the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety........ 
The Government is or ought to be instituted for the common 
benefit, protection, and security of the people, nation or 
community. Of all the various modes and forms of govern- 
ment that is best which is capable of producing the greatest 
degree of happiness and safety.” , 

There I should like to point out, at the very foundation 
of our Republic is the noble voice of Virginia speaking that 
men shall be free and that the highest function of govern- 
ment is to promote the “happiness and safety” of the people 
and that men should have equality of opportunity in the 
effort to acquire property. 

The Declaration of Independence was followed up two 
years later in 1778 by the adoption of the Articles of Con- 
federation. It has been the fashion to disparage these Articles 
because of their manifest weakness in failing to create a 
sufficiently strong central government. This criticism is well- 
founded. The Articles were not adequate. But since newly 
born states, like persons, must creep before they can walk, 
so the adoption of the Constitution in 1787 would have been 
impossible had there not been the Articles of Confederation 
upon which to build. 

And what did the all too neglected Articles of Confedera- 
tion say were the purpose of the new confederacy—the 
United States of America—which was being born? Listen 
again to this statement in Article III. 

“The said states hereby severally enter into a firm league 
of friendship with each other, for their common defense, 
the security of their Liberties and their mutual and general 
welfare.” 

Thus, even though the “first, fine, careless rapture” of 
the Declaration of Independence had passed and the Con- 
tinental Congress, in the terrible period of Valley Forge 
and after, was faced with the difficult task of getting the 
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thirteen separate states to work together, it kept a steady 
view of what it and the people were trying to do, namely 
to provide for their “common defense” (or to protect their 
lives), to “secure their liberties’ and for their mutual and 
general welfare.” This last purpose was the translation into 
earthy terms of Jefferson's “pursuit of happiness” and 
Mason’s more measured phrase, “greatest degree of 
happiness.” 

Let us turn now to the Constitution itself. From the 
hands of one of the most unlikely of persons, peg-legged 
Gouverneur Morris, who out-Hamiltoned Hamilton in his 
devotion to the few, the rich, the well-born and the well- 
educated, came the preamble summing up the decisions of 
nearly four months heated and sharp debate. 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

Thus the promotion of the general welfare was listed 
along with the establishment of justice, the insurance of 
domestic tranquillity, the provision for the common defense 
and the attainment of liberty as one of the five fundamental 
purposes of that more perfect union which was being formed. 

When critics of the welfare state are confronted with 
this fact, they commonly reply that the preamble is merely 
rhetoric and that it confers no specific powers. These, they 
say, must instead be sought within the body of the Con- 
stitution itself. In a strict legal sense, this is of course true. 
But the preamble is nevertheless of value, along with the 
debates and actions of the Constitutional Convention, in 
showing what was the actual legislative intent of the Found- 
ing Fathers. It certainly aids in giving significance to the 
specific powers granted to Congress by the Constitution in 
Article I, Section 8, which states in its first paragraph: 

“The Congress shall have Power to lay and collect 
Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises to pay the Debts and 
provide for the Common Defense and General Welfare of 
the United States.” 

Here specific power is granted to Congress to levy taxes 
which can be used in such a way as to provide not only 
for the “common defense” but also for the “general wel- 
fare.”’ It is interesting that this joining of the “general 
welfare” with the “common defense” is very similar to 
Mason’s significant combination of “happiness” and “safety” 
which Mrs. Miller has well pointed out. 

But the opponents of. the so-called welfare state have 
still another defense when this pararaph is quoted. They 
argue that the power of Congress to spend for the general 
welfare does not extend to any purpose other than those 
which are later enumerated in Article I, Section 8. In effect 
therefore, what these men are saying is that it is not enough 
for the “general welfare’ to be specifically mentioned in 
the preamble as one of the basic purposes of the new union 
and also placed in the lead-off position among the enumerated 
powers as an object for which taxes could be levied, but it 
is also necessary that it should be mentioned a third time. 
In default of this, it is argued that Congress has no Con- 
stitutional powers to spend money for the general welfare. 

Now it is true that this is the theoretical position which 
Madison took in his later days, when he was alarmed by 
Hamilton’s use of this clause to justify the chartering of 
the First Bank of the United States and his use of the taxing 
power to justify a protective tariff and by the general Fed- 
eralist policy of favoring the rich and powerful. 

But from Madison’s own notes of the proceedings of the 
Constitutional Convention and from the Official Journal of 


the Convention itself, it can be shown that this was not 
Madison’s position at the time the Constitution was drafted 
nor was it the intent of the Convention itself. This has been 
well pointed out by Irving Brant in his “Storm Over the Con- 
stitution,” published in 1936, and recently developed in 
greater detail in the third volume of his magnificent bi- 
ography of James Madison. 

Until Brant published his books, Constitutional scholars 
had ignored certain very significant developments in the 
Convention. The first was that when the so-called “Virginia 
Plan” which had been largely drafted by Madison was 
submitted to the Convention by Edmund Randolph on May 
29, 1787, the first article of the plan provided that* the 
Articles of Confederation ought to be so corrected and en- 
larged as to accomplish the object proposed by their institu- 
tion, namely common defense, security of liberty and general 


welfare’. 


Here, therefore, was a direct proposal out of Virginia 
that the new government should be enabled to legislate 
for the general welfare. This was followed up in the sweep- 
ing proposals for federal power which were embodied in 
the 6th Article of the Virginia Plan, namely that the 
National Legislature® “ought to be improved to legislate in 
all cases to which the separate States are incompetent, or 
in which the harmony of the United States may be inter- 
rupted by the exercise of individual legislation; to negative 
all laws passed by the individual States, contravening in the 
opinion of the National Legislature the articles of Union; 
and to call forth the force of the Union against any member 
of the Union failing to fulfill its duty under the articles 
thereof.” 

This basic Virginia program for the new union, there- 
fore, provided for setting up a truly national instead of 
a federal government. Such a government was not only to 
be given almost unlimited powers of direct legislation, the 
power to veto any laws which conflicted with the articles 
of Union, but also the power to use armed force against any 
state which acted in violation of those articles. It is no 
wonder that the older Madison did not want to have these 
notes published, although all honor should be paid to him for 
resolutely refusing to edit or alter the documents which ap- 
peared after his death. 

As we all know, there was heated discussion between 
the delegates during the next six weeks, with the primary 
source of conflict gradually emerging as the struggle between 
the large and the small states for the control of the new 
government. When this conflict was finally resolved in 
mid-July by the so-called “Connecticut Compromise,” the 
Convention moved more rapidly. The Committee of Detail 
was then named on July 26th to bring in a draft by August 
6th and the convention adjourned until that date*. When 
the Committee of Detail, whose moving spirit was probably 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, submitted a rather full 
draft on the 6th, it did not contain a general welfare clause® 
but on August 22nd, the Committee brought in a further 
recommendation that the 7th Article should have a clause 
added to it which would give to the Congress the power® 
“to provide, as becomes necessary from time to time, for the 
well-managing and securing the common property and general 
interests and welfare of the United States in such manner 
as shall not interfere with the Governments of individual 
States in matters which respect only their internal Police or 
for which their individual authorities may be competent.” 


2 Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, Vol. Il, p. 10. 
3 [bid., p. 21. 

* Farrand, of. cit., p. 128. 
5 Ibid., pp. 167-69. 

® Ibid., p.367. 
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This clause, therefore, specifically gave to the Congress the 
power to legislate for the general welfare, thus carrying out 
the recommendations which had been made at the opening 
of the Convention by the Virginia plan. 

This clause was not debated in the Convention, probably 
because of the pressure of time. But it, along with other 
points which had not been definitely approved, was referred 
on August 3lst to a committee of eleven (composed of one 
member from each state) for final recommendation’. This 
committee on September 4th then brought in a recommenda- 
tion that the first clause of the first section of the 7th 
Article should be as follows*: “The Legislature shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, 
to pay debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare.” 

The effect of this new provision was obvious. Instead of 
the legislative branch being given the power to legislate for 
the general welfare, it was instead given the power to spend 
for the general welfare. This new clause was agreed to on 
the same day, apparently without discussion and without a 
roll-call. Madison’s notes, for example, do not mention any 
debate and the Journal of the Convention does not record 
any division’. This was the provision which was finally 
embodied in the Constitution as it was adopted on September 
17th, 1787, except for the substitution of the word “Con- 
gress” for “Legislature” and the addition at the end of the 
paragraph of a saving clause to provide that “all duties, 
—_ and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 

tates.” 

This perhaps over-lengthy record of the proceedings of 
the Convention should indicate that there was solid intent 
behind the clause giving Congress the power to levy taxes 
“to provide for the common defense and general welfare.” 
It was not inadvertently inserted in the Constitution. It 
came instead as a substitute for a much more sweeping 
grant of powers to the federal legislature which would have 
permitted Congress to legislate for the general welfare as 
had been originally recommended in the basic Virginia plan. 
It was one of the many integrated s«'utions which enabled 
the new constitution to come into being. 

The weight of the proceedings shows, therefore, that the 
founding fathers did not intend the words of the preamble 
as idle rhetoric. Having canvassed the situation, they came 
to the conclusion that the general welfare should be promoted 
by public expenditures if not by direct legislation. It was the 
fact that such a provision was indeed already imbedded in 
the text of the Constitution that the committee on style, 
building on both the text and the Articles of Confederation, 
explicitly mentioned it in the preamble as one of the five basic 
purposes of the more perfect union which was being formed. 
The welfare concept should not, therefore, be relegated to a 
Cinderella role. It is in the forefront as an equal partner 
of Justice, Domestic Tranquility, Defense and Liberty. And 
in the first clause of Article I, Section 8 there is provided an 
effective way of promoting this general welfare, namely, to 
spend for it. 

The Supreme Court, throughout its long history, has done 
well to recognize this fact by freeing the spending powers of 


7 Ibid., p. 473. 

® Farrand, of. cit., p. 493. 

® For the Journal record of passage, see Farrand, Vol. II, p. 495. 
For Madison’s account see Farrand, Vol. II, pp. 497-499. Farrand 
(pp. 496-97) states that there is a copy of this report of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven among the unbound Madison papers and that 
this copy was subsequently endorsed as follows: “(Appointed 
August 31) Sept. 4—the first clause (including common defense 
and genl. welfare) passed nem: con: and as appears, without 
debate.” 








Congress, as Professor E. S. Corwin has pointed out’*®, and 
in rejecting the torturous contention that the founding 
fathers did not mean it, because they failed to mention the 
subject for a third time. Justice Cardozo should have admin- 
istered the final coup de grace to this latter contention when 
he remarked in his majority opinion in one of the Social 
Security cases”: 

“Congress may spend money in aid of the ‘general wel- 
fare.’ There have been great statesmen in our history who 
have stood for other views. We will not resurrect the 
contest. It is now settled by decision . . . Yet difficulties 
are left when the power is conceded. The line must still be 
drawn between one welfare and another, between particular 
and general. Where this shall be placed cannot be known 
through a formula in advance of the event. There is a 
middle ground or certainly a penumbra in which discretion is 
at large. The discretion, however, is not confided to the 
courts. The discretion belongs to Congress, unless the choice 
is clearly wrong, a display of arbitrary power, not an exer- 
cise of judgment. This is now familiar law ... Nor is the 
concept of the general welfare static. Needs that were narrow 
or parochial a century ago may be interwoven in our ‘day 
with the well-being of the Nation. What is critical or ur- 
gent changes with the times.” 

And dealing with the specific question of the unemploy- 
ment insurance features of the Social Security Act, Cardozo, 
in another majority opinion said’: 

“The problem had become national in area and dimensions. 
There was need of help from the nation if the people were 
not to starve. It is too late today for the argument to be 
heard with tolerance that in a crisis so extreme the use of the 
moneys of the nation to relieve the unemployed and their 
dependents is a use for any purpose narrower than the pro- 
motion of the general welfare.” 

By those decisions and by others as well, the Supreme 
Court has properly held that Congress has the power to 
spend for the general welfare and hence to tax in order to 
raise funds for that purpose’’. 

I hope, therefore, that this discussion should establish both 
the legitimate American paternity of the doctrine that it is 
proper for our government to concern itself with human 
welfare and that it is constitutional for it to spend money in 
furtherance of these ends. So far from springing from Marx 
and Lenin, it instead comes down to us from George Mason, 
Thomas Jefferson and the younger Madison. It is eloquently 
re-stated by Lincoln who at Gettysburg declared that ours 
was a government not only “of” and “by” the people but 
also “for” the people. It has been affirmed by such judges 
as Hughes, Brandeis, Cardozo and Stone. Behind and be- 
neath them, it has sprung from the well-springs of the Amer- 
ican people themselves, the hardy frontiersmen and farmers, 
handicraftsmen, manual workers and professional men—and 
never forgetting them, the women. For with all their 
proper emphasis upon individualism and self-reliance, the 
American people have always known that there are some 
burdens too heavy to be borne alone and some evils which can 
only be removed by collective action. To help bear these 
burdens and to help remove these evils, it is proper for the 
government, as one of the agencies for collective betterment, 
to act. 

So far from being in the Marxist tradition, this is one of 


*° See his The Twilight of the Supreme Court. Though the title of 
this book is somewhat inappropriate, its contents are weighty. 

™ Helvering v. Davis, 301 U.S. at pp. 640-41. 

** Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 301 U.S. at pp. 586-87. 

*8 See U.S. v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1, 65. Cincinnati Soap Co. o. US. 301 
U.S. 308. Florida v. Mellon, 273 U.S. 12. Massachusetts v. Mellon, 
262 U.S. 447. 
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the very factors which has helped to give the lie to his pre- 
dictions of an inevitable class struggle. Because the state has 
concerned itself with the troubles and difficulties of average 
people who have little property and low incomes, it has 
helped to win and retain their loyalty and devotion to the 
domestic principles, which, though under attack in most of 
the world, stand firm in America. They stand firm here be- 
cause they are rooted in the hearts of the people who see in 
government, not an instrument of oppression, or an icy 
institution indifferent to their needs, but an agency which is 
carrying into effect at least some of the principles of human 
brotherhood. 


III 


There remains of course the practical question of what 
measures actually do serve human welfare and for how much 
welfare we can afford at any given time to pay. I do not 
want to minimize the importance of these questions but I 
would like to suggest that they are of a lower order of mag- 
nitude than the ideological issues which though vague, never- 
theless disturb men’s minds. The questions at stake are in- 
stead prudential issues. They are issues of fact and of 
judgment upon which men of probity may differ but about 
which disputes ought not to become too bitter. The follow- 
ing facts may be of some significance: 


1. The total amount spent by public agencies at all levels 
for education, health and public assistance amounts to about 
8.6 billions of dollars or 4 per cent of the national income 
and 43 per cent of what the national government spends for 
military and economic preparations against war. It is 67 
per cent of the nation’s combined bill for spiritous liquors 
and tobacco. Of this total, 5.8 billions is spent for education 
and 2.3 billions for assistance to the aged, for mothers of 
dependent children and those on relief and only 4 billion for 
health. It would not seem as though this total is excessive. 
‘The heavens would still stand if we were to spend slightly 
more money for these purposes provided everything else in 
our economy remained the same. 

If the international situation would ever become sufficiently 
stable so that military outlays could be appreciably reduced 
(for which, unfortunately, there is little prospect at this 
time), we could expand these outlays appreciably. Finally, 
if real national income increases in the future as in the past at 
a rate of about 3 per cent a year, an increase at a somewhat 
greater rate in the expenditures for education and health 
might be made since the percentage of income spent for these 
purposes tends to increase somewhat more rapidly than income 
itself. 

2. The areas where unmet needs are greatest are probably 
the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, housing and 
health. 

It is only recently that we have begun to awaken to the 
very large number of severely handicapped people in this 
country. The number who are totally and more or less per- 
manently disabled is probably close to half a million, while 
the number of severely handicapped is probably three times 
this number. By far the largest proportion of these unfortu- 
nates were not crippled in industry, but as a result of such 
diseases as infantile paralysis, cerebral palsy, arthritis, ete. 
Adequate rehabilitation which will combine medical and sur- 
gical care, psychological stimulus, the provision of special 
apparatus, occupational training and placement will be a 
good investment. It will help reclaim for productive lives 


many who would otherwise be largely lost. A proper system 


adequately financed can help hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons to help themselves and would at the same time remove 
one of the sources of poverty. 





Housing is another pressing need for both low-income and 
middle income families. A lowering of building costs is 
badly needed through improved methods such as fabrication 
and assembly on the job, pre-fabrication, the giving up of un- 
reasonable restrictions by unions and of price agreements by 
the manufacturers and distributors of building materials. 
Even this, however, would not bring housing down within 
reach of the lowest income third of the population. The 
slums of our cities where the urban portion of this group have 
to live are breeding places for juvenile delinquency, crime 
and disease. ‘They are at once a health hazard and an eco 
nomic waste. Like cancer they need to be removed by a 
major surgical operation. The replacement of the slums by 
decent housing would reduce juvenile delinquency and crime, 
improve health, raise personal productivity and immeasurably 
strengthen family life. 

But the slums cannot be replaced with decent housing for 
the low-income groups by private capital. For one thing, 
slum land costs too much, and in the second place the in- 
comes of the poor are still below the amount required for 
decent housing on low-cost land with adequate space per 
family. ‘That is why the public housing law passed last year 
by the 8lst Congress will be of help, since it will permit the 
localities to launch projects for 810,000 families in this 
group. This should provide for a quarter to a third of the 
slum dwelling families in our cities. If this act is taken ad- 
vantage of by the localities, it should be of immeasurable 
help to the people and families of the country. 

The middle income families can be helped not only by the 
lower construction costs which I have outlined, but also by 
lowering interest and maintenance costs. One of the best 
ways of effecting this reduction is through the formation of 
cooperatives, which since they engage in wholesale operations, 
should be helped to obtain access to the capital market at 
wholesale interest rates and also be given the chance to main- 
tain the properties in part by the personal services of the 
cooperators. Such were indeed the main features of the 
middle income housing bill sponsored by Senator Sparkman 
of Alabama which was so grossly misunderstood and, in my 
judgment, falsely attacked. 

Finally, in the field of health, there are three admitted | 
needs. First, more research is needed into the causes of such 
diseases as cancer, cerebral palsy, arthritis, rheumatic heart 
trouble, etc. This is a costly affair. Secondly, we need much 
larger hospital facilities, particularly for the farming regions 
and the lower and middle income groups of our towns and 
cities. Finally, we need more physicians, especially to serve 
farm families and those with incomes under $3,500 or $4,000 
a year in our cities and towns. It is a striking fact that we are 
graduating no more doctors today for our population of 150 
million than we did a half century ago for a population which 
was only half as large. I submit that it would be worthwhile 
for us to finance the medical education of an additional 2,- 
500 doctors a year for a period of ten years on condition that 
at least nine-tenths of these spend a minimum of five years 
service in under-doctored areas and not more than a tenth in 
medical research as a return for the help thus given to them. 
Farm organizations can help in providing a market for the 
services of these doctors. 

There remains the question of insurance against the cost 
of medical care. The Blue Cross and Blue Shield have been 
making real headway in dealing with this problem, partially 
stimulated, perhaps, by the threat of the so-called Ewing plan 
for insurance against all medical and hospital costs. The 
Ewing plan goes altogether too far in my judgment in pro- 
viding for insurance against the cost of headaches, backaches, 
stomach aches, the common cold and other minor ailments 
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for which the major responsibility should fall upon the indi- 
vidual. Since the Blue Cross and Blue Shield merely insure 
against the first portion of hospital and medical costs and 
since their coverage is at best imperfect, there is a real need 
for insurance against the catastrophic costs of sickness when 
costs run above 5 per cent of family’s income or, say, $150, 


whichever is smaller. This would use insurance for its real 
purpose, namely as a protection against heavy and unforesee- 
able losses. 


I should like to suggest that here is a middle ground upon 
which the American Medical Association and Mr. Ewing 
might well meet, since it is the core of the real economic 
problem of sickness. It is not the small sicknesses which 
wreck families financially. They can generally care for these. 
It is instead the costs of catastrophic illness which cause the 
real trouble. We could deal with this problem at a third of 
the cost which the Ewing Plan would entail and with a 
minimum of red tape if we could get the present contestants 
to get together on a constructive program such as that I 
have suggested. 


I have also always been a supporter of federal aid for 
education. The mobility of our population is so great that a 
large proportion of the children from the economically poor 
states migrate as adults to the wealthier. It is to the interest 
of these wealthier states, therefore, to help raise the levels 
of education in the economically poor states so that they may 
have a better trained and prepared citizenry. This was the 
major purpose of the federal aid for education bill which 
passed the Senate by an overwhelming vote last year but 
which has been held up in the House by an unfortunate but 
deep-rooted religious controversy. While this bill provides 
for federal aid to education, it explicitly states that there 
shall be no federal control over education. The curriculum, 
the choice of text books and of teachers and the myriad of 
other issues are left as now in the hands of the localities 
and states. 


But much as I favor federal aid for education, if its pro- 
posal were to plunge this country into a bitter religious war, 
I would be willing to postpone the issue for a time and seek 
to get the men of good-will who represent these divine inter- 
ests and points of view together and agree upon a program 
of action which most can support. For in the present crisis 
of world affairs, we need unity between our citizens and we 
must at all costs prevent religious differences from tearing 
us apart. 


IV 


In carrying out of any such program, we should guard 
against building up a centralized administrative bureaucracy 
and should instead decentralize decision and administration 
to the fullest possible degree. This can be done both through 
the system of federal aid to the states and localities and by 
utilizing private and voluntary organizations which can 
stand midway between the individual and the state. The 
system of federal aid permits the federal government to 
collect taxes, primarily on the basis of ability to pay, and 
to distribute this money on the basis of need to the states to 
be administered by them. It thus combines federal finance 
with decentralized administration. It was first successfully 
tried out in the fields of forest-fire protection, agricultural 
extension and highway construction. The county-agent move- 
ment and good roads have largely been brought about by it. 
It has since been extended to other subjects and is capable 
of being used further. While a minimum of federal super- 
vision will be necessary to see that the federal money is not 
wasted and that the expenditures are in substantial harmony 
with broad national policies, the actual conduct of these 








activities can and should be left to the states and localities. 
This is all to the good since, in the main, the localities know 
their problems best, and local administration stimulates local 
interest while central administration deadens it. 

A similar decentralization can be effected in the fields of 
health, rehabilitation and housing by utilizing private 
agencies. 

The Hill-Burton hospital construction act, whose moving’ 
spirit was the able senior Senator from Alabama, is an im- 
portant illustration of what can be done. Instead of confining 
federal aid solely to public hospitals, aid is also given to 
other non-profit hospitals managed by churches and by philan- 
thropic groups. These have been enabled to expand and at 
the same time private contributions and interest have not 
only been retained but on the whole have been increased. 
For federal grants should only be in addition to previous 
private and local contributions and if the localities can 
afford it, should seek to get more and not less in the way of 
local contributions. It is interesting that this principle has 
been accepted by the most diverse groups and by Protestant 
as well as by Catholic bodies. It seems to be universally 
recognized that in the matters of health, all groups should 
be allowed to help and that the more voluntary private 
interests can be utilized, the better it is. 


In a similar fashion, cooperatives can be utilized to do 
many of the functions which government would otherwise 
be driven to perform. Agricultural credit, for example, is 
more and more being put upon a cooperative basis and the 
government is gradually withdrawing as its original advances 
of capital are being repaid. Perhaps a similar program, 
modeled in part upon the old Schulze-Delitsch banks of 
Germany, may turn out to be the best solution for the vex- 
ing problem of providing adequate credit for small business 
and in certain localities rural health can be improved in 
this manner. Certain it is that, wherever practicable, co- 
operative housing is better than public housing and coopera- 
tive or mutual insurance better than government insurance. 

Finally in the distribution of grants-in-aid to states, the 
formula which is used should be such as to permit the size 
of the federal grant to vary inversely with the relative finan- 
cial ability of the people of the various states. Per capita 
income is probably still the best measure of this ability. This 
would call for the poorer states receiving a larger federal 
contribution than the wealthier and for their own required 
contributions to be less. This is the principle of the Hill- 
Burton hospital act and it was central to both the bills pro- 
viding federal aid to education and for school health which 
passed the Senate last year. Although I come from a state 
where the per capita income is above the average and which, 
therefore, would receive less under such a formula, I am 
glad to say that where the general national welfare demands 
that we act, and I believe that it does in the fields of health 
and education, such a method of distribution seems to me to 
be the most just. 


V 


I hope that this discussion of the historical background of 
the welfare concept and of some of the practical methods of 
administration whereby the good can be maximized and the 
possible abuses minimzed, may take some of the heat out of 
the intellectual atmosphere and make it possible for us to 
deal in an open-minded manner with the concrete questions 
of what, if anything, should be done next. There will still 
be differences of opinion, but they will not shatter men’s 
souls nor rend the heavens. That is proper, for they should 
not. And upon that minor note I shall end. 
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